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LUANBEDR   HALL,   DENBIGHSHIRE. 


IT  IS  NOW  A  GREAT  MANY  TEARS   SINCE  WE  BEQAll 

TO  GATHER  FLOWERS  AND  COMPARE 

TEffilR  BEAUTIES. 

DELIGHTFUL  TO 

ihnds  o?  annLAB  tastes, 

CONSTITUTES  THE  CHARM  WHICH  BINIig  PARTIES  TOGETHER 
tN  BONDS  OF  AFFECTION  AND   HAPPINESS  ; 

WITHOUT  WHICH 

ALL  THAT  THIS  WORLD  POSSESSES 

IN  THE  WHOLE  RAbTGE  OF  ARISTOCRATIC  PRIDE. 

OR  THAT  DEMOCRATIC  SENSUALITY  CAN  COMMAND, 

ssE'^ns  ©KiL'a'  T©  ®2SJ^3?i?©ns?r=2Ps 

AXD   OFTEV   TO    EMBITTER 

THE  DECLINING  YEARS  OF  OCR  EARTHLY  riLORlMAGE. 

THAT  I  PBSICjLn  TSia 

'*®i^.IBILli^.SS®   ©IF  3F®SIIIBS," 

GATHERED  FR03I  THE 
PARTERRES  OF  THOSE  WE  MUTUALLY  ESTEEM  AND  ADMIEB. 


ALTHOUGH  MANY  IN  THIS  SELECTION 

HAVE  APPEAP.ED  ALREADT 

IN  THE   EPHEMERAL  PUBLICATIONS   OE  THE  DAY, 

YET  YOUK  WISHES  TO  COLLECT  THEM, 

AS  WELL  AS   SOME   NEVER  PRINTED  BEEORE, 

AND  SO  TO  PRESERVE  THEM 

w©m  ©-isimmm^wmsi  -  ^^^^  '!)wie  iFmsussiDg^ 

HAVE  PRODUCED  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

IT  WILL  CALL  TO  OUR  MINDS  THOSE 

BY-GONE  DAYS  THAT  WERE  AMONG  THE  BRIGHTEST 

OF  OUR  PAST  YEARS. 

"  A  THOnSAMf  TEAB3  ARE    BUT  A3   TESTERDAT  ;  " 
BUT   rS    THE   MOMENTS  OP  THAT   YESTERDAY, 
THOSE.  THAT   GIVE   PLEASINO   REMINISCENCES, 
LEAD    CS    TO    HEAVEN   WITH   GRATITUDE   AND    HOPE  " 

ACCEPT  MT  AFFECTIONATE  AND  UNAITEKED  REGARDS, 
EVER  TOtJRS, 
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LITERARY  HOURS. 


THE  MIXER. 


O'er  Dalecarlia's  rocks  the  sun  rose  bright : 
Upwards  the  wakeful  eagle  winged  his  flight. 
To  hail  exultingly  the  new-born  ray. 
While  twilight  shadows  in  the  valley  lay. 
Yet  maidens  spinning  at  their  door  were  seen, 
And  children  sporting  o'er  the  village  green, 
Blithe  as  the  dawn,  with  lark -like  carols  range, 
And  dames  their  shrill  good  morrows  interchange. 
Their  mates  already  from  their  homes  are  sped  ; 
No  iMiner  ever  lingers  in  his  bed. 

What  means  that  sudden  concourse  in  the  vale  ? 
Those  stifled  tones  ?  What  turns  those  cheeks  so  pale  ? 
Down  the  rough  gorge  that  cleaves  the  mountain  side. 
Rent  by  the  torrents  in  their  hours  of  pride. 
That  thronging  crowd  beholds,  in  mute  dismay, 
A  death-procession  wind  its  solemn  way. 
Slowly  with  wary  measured  step  they  come  ; 
No  voice  salutes  them  with  the  sound  of  home  : 
On  as  they  pass,  the  quick  averted  head 
Alone  betrays  the  heart's  oppressive  dread : 


4  I^ITERARY    HOURS. 

Till  one,  by  doubt  emboldened,  breaks  the  line. 

Then  clasps  her  hands :   Thank  God  !  he  is  not  mine. 

With  ropes  and  miner's  tools,  the  axe^  the  spade, 

A  rustic  bier  had  hastily  been  made  ; 

On  which  a  youth  in  breathless  slumber  lay. 

Calm  as  the  close  of  summer's  cloudless  day 

In  those  high  regions,  where  the  veil  of  night 

But  faintly  dims  the  glowing  face  of  light. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  some  pleasing  thought 

Across  his  placid  face  a  smile  had  wrought ; 

As  warm  with  life  still  gleamed  his  clustering  hair 

In  ringlets  floating  on  the  morning  air. 

His  stature,  shape,  the  features  of  his  face. 

Showed  that  he  sprang  from  Dalecarlian  race  ; 

Yet  no  one  knew  his  brother  mountaineer. 

Though  beauteous,  to  no  maiden  was  he  dear. 

And  can  he  then  be  friendless,  fatherless  .'' 

And  is  there  none  to  mourn  him,  none  to  bless  ? 

The  train  moved  on  to  where  an  aged  crone 
Sat  on  a  rugged  ledge  of  rock  alone  : 
Blighted  by  grief  she  seemed,  bent  down  by  years, 
A  lingerer  left  behind  by  all  her  peers, 
A  single  tree  upon  a  blasted  heath. 
Looking  with  yearning  for  the  approach  of  death. — 
What  have  ye  there  ?  she  cried  :  another  flower 
Snapt  from  the  tree  of  life  before  its  hour  } 
Another  star  in  all  its  radiant  prime, 
Dropt  headlong  from  the  firmament  of  time  ? 


} 


HTKRARY    HOURS. 

Let  me  behold  his  face  :  it  comforts  me 

To  look  on  those  whose  spirits  are  set  free. 

And  are  already  where  I  long  to  be. 

Oh  that  my  hour  of  joining  them  were  here  ! 

With  feeble  steps  she  totters  toward  the  bier  ; 

Then  fixt  her  gaze  upon  the  youth's  closed  eye 

Till  her  dim  vision  swam  in  vacancy. 

Some  chord  was  toucht  which  long  had  sunk  to  rest. 

Some  quivering  feeling  struggled  in  her  breast ; 

It  was  a  strange  unearthly  sight,  to  see 

That  unmoved  look  of  troubled  fervency 

In  one  of  human  tenderness  bereft. 

Where  sense  of  pain  seemed  all  that  time  had  left. 

At  length  she  spake  :    It  cannot  be  a  dream. 

As  my  mistrustful  reason  fain  would  deem. 

O  wake,  my  Conrad  !  wherefore  sleepest  thou  ? 

But  whence  this  death-like  torpor  on  thy  brow  ? 

One  moment  o'er  his  cheek  her  fingers  stray  ; 

The  chill  which  tells  that  life  has  past  away. 

Ran  thro'  her  veins  :  shudd'ring  she  raised  her  head  : 

Ye  powers  of  wrath  !  we've  met,  and  he  is  dead. — 

Then  wild  her  laugh,  and  hollow  was  its  sound  : 

Fool  that  I  was  to  wish  thee  living  found. 

To  look  upon  me — but  with  altered  eye — 

To  mock  me  in  my  age's  misery. 

Blooming  I  was  as  Sweden's  fairest  flower 

When  last  we  met — that  brightest,  happiest  hour, 
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That  saddest  of  my  life — when  by  my  side 

Thy  lips  first  hailed  me  as  thy  fond  heart's  bride. 

Love's  vows  we  uttered  to  the  short-lived  night. 

Love's  rings  we  plighted  by  the  moon's  pale  light ; 

I\Iy  hand  hath  wasted  from  that  circling  gold. 

And  long  my  heart's  faint  beatings  it  hath  told. 

Thine  is  yet  fixed — tho'  darkly  changed  in  hue. 

Since  Avhen  we  breathed  our  passionate  adieu — 

Still,  still  survives  the  unavailing  charm. 

That  could  not  shield  my  best  beloved  from  harm. 

There  was  a  sound  of  woe  in  his  farewell. 

Which  froze  my  blood  :   it  was  our  joy's  death  knell. 

He  promist  to  return  before  the  sun 

Nine  times  his  path  across  the  heaven  had  run. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  rolled  by, 

And  j'et  he  came  not — till  at  length  hope  sickened. 

And  clouds  of  desolation  round  me  thickened. 

I  sought  him  when  the  earth  glow'd  in  summer's  hour. 

When  the  pine  bow'd  beneath  the  tempest's  power. 

When  spring  had  witcht  away  the  winter's  snow. 

And  when  the  ice-bound  waters  ceast  to  flow  ; 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  thick  wood  and  rocky  fell. 

Where  the  wild  bears  in  lonely  sternness  dwell. 

Where  caverns  yawned,  and  avalanches  lay. 

Till  madness  turned  my  sunny  tresses  grey. 

My  senses  too,   they  tell  me  have  run  wild, 

That  I'm  become  as  silly  as  a  child : 
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True  !  I've  forgotten  all,  save  God  and  thee  ! 

All  else  has  changed  since  thou  didst  part  from  me  ; 

Since  that  dark  day  on  which  the  mountain  elves 

Bore  thee  away  to  keep  thee  to  themselves. 

And  lapt  thee  in  the  waters  of  the  mine, 

That  so  thy  beauty  never  might  decline. — 

Kind-hearted  neighbours  to  beguile  me  strove  : 

But  thou  wert  lost,  and  I  had  nought  to  love. 

O  what  a  mere  idolater  thou  art. 

Thou  most  devoted  thing,  fond  woman's  heart  ! 

But  'twas  a  God  of  IMercy  formed  thee  such. 

And  He  will  pardon,  tho'  we  love  too  much. 

Conrad,  I  clung  to  thee,  the  sin  I  own, 

^^'ith  adoration  due  to  God  alone  : 

Nor,  till  my  stricken  soul  in  anguish  bent. 

Knew  I  how  frail  the  reed  on  which  I  leant. 

Once  more  we  yet  shall  meet — but  not  as  now. 

When  age  has  soiled  my  cheek  and  dried  my  brow, 

While  thou  in  all  the  beauty  of  thy  youth 

Unchanged  appearest — spotless  as  thy  truth  : 

Once  more,  my  Conrad,  shall  that  unclosed  eye 

Gaze  on  thy  love  in  purer  ecstasy. 

Perchance  thy  spirit  still  is  lingering  near. 

In  hope  thy  spouse  to  Heaven  with  thee  to  bear, 

^\'ho  hastes  to  meet  thee  thro'  the  undreaded  grave, 

For  Christ  is  love — omnipotent  to  save. 

O  that  by  thee  might  sleep  this  worn  out  clay  ! 

Tho'  sorrow  could  not — yet  may  mercy  slay  ! 
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Yes  thou  art  come  to  meet  thy  widowed  bride- 
I  see  thee  smiling— lay  me  by  his  side. 
She  sank  exhausted  on  her  lover's  breast. 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  her  spirit  is  at  rest.*' 


LINES 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    CHURCH    YARD    OF    LLANBEDR,    ON    A 
VACANT   TOMB,    31  ST    MAY,    1832. 

O  Parent  Earth  !  ir  thy  retreats 

JMy  heart  with  holier  fervour  beats. 

And  fearlessly,  thou  knowest  well. 

Contemplates  the  sepulchral  cell. 

Guard,  parent  Earth,  those  trees,  those  flowers. 

Those  refuges  from  wintry  hours. 

Where  every  plant  from  every  clime 

Renews  with  joy  its  native  prime. 

Long  may  the  fane  o'er  this  lone  sod 

Lift  its  meek  head  toward  its  God  ; 

And  gather  round  the  tomes  of  Truth 

Its  bending  elds  and  blooming  youth  ; 

And  long  too  may  these  lindens  wave 

O'er  timely  and  untimely  grave ; 

But,  if  the  virtuous  be  thy  pride. 

Keep  this  one  tomb  unoccupied. 

*  Ix  oponiriR  iiftallcvy,  whicli  had  not  liccn  visited  within  the  memory  of 
iiian,  tlie  miners  found  a  body  ;  tlie  vitriolic  water  and  tlie  allcalies  liad 
petrified  it,  without  in  the  least  impairinc;  its  joutliful  appearance  :  it  was 
hornc  into  tlie  open  air,  and  in  the  mnmmicd  corpse  an  aged  woman 
recognized  the  features  of  her  betrothed,  who  had  disappeared  in  a  mys- 
terious manner  above  50  years  before. — Voyage  en  Siihlc. 
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TO  A  SWEET-BRIAR, 


PLANTED    BY    THE    ArTUOR. 


And  art  thou  yet  alive  ! 
And  shall  the  happy  hive 

Send  out  her  youth  to  cull 
Thy  sweets  of  leaf  and  flower, 
And  spend  the  sunny  hour 
With   thee^  and   thy  faint    heart   Avith    murmuring 
music  lull ! 

Tell  me,  what  tender  care. 
Tell  me,  what  pious  prayer. 
Bade  thee  arise  and  live ! 
The  fondest  favored  bee 
Shall  whisper  nought  to  thee 
^lore  loving  than  the  song  my  grateful   muse  shall 
give. 
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SWEET    BRIARS   ANSWER, 

WITH    A    srRt'i    OK    LKAVKS. 

Over  our  liuinid  north, 
Pouring  its  sweetness  forth, 

Sootliingly  sounds  thy  IjTe  ; 
Its  summer  breathing  gladness, 
IMelting  to  mirth  our  sadness. 
And  wake  those  silvery  sounds  for  me   thy    loved 
sweet  briar  ! 

What  sweet  briar  blest  as  I  ! 
Too  l)lest  methought  to  die. 
Till  ah  !  in  woeful  hour. 
Pale  winter's  envious  storm, 
Laid  low  my  fragile  form  ; 
Why  raised  ye  not  the   lyre   to   charm  the  tempests 
pow'r  ! 

IVIy  scents,  tliy  sweet  delight. 
And  rosy  tints  took  flight, 
I  la}^  in  withering  rest ; 
But  o'er  my  passing  sleep 
Affection  watch  did  keep, 
Si/t  bade  my  sunny  life  return  to  warm  my  breast. 
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Yes  !  soft  affection's  fears 
Bathed  me  with  loving  tears, 

Murm'ring  thy  magic  name. 
Till  lulled  the  dying  pains 
In  all  my  tiny  veins. 
She  bade  me  live !    she  doth    thy   muses    promise 
claim  ! 

No  butterfly  tho'  drest 
AU  in  his  may-day  vest 

Sporting  my  flow'rs  among ; 
Nor  "  fondest  favoured  bee," 
Is  half  so  dear  to  me. 
As  to  affection's  ear  thy  muses  matchless  song. 

And  now  till  death  doth  part, 
From  thine  my  little  heart. 

Once  more  thy  fond  sweet  briar, 
I  live  and  send  as  meet, 
A  love- tress  green  and  sweet 
To  twine.  Ah !  wilt  thou  !  with  the    laurels   round 
thy  IjTe. 


B  2 


LITKPAin'     HOTTRS. 


LINES  TO  A  DRAGON  FLY, 


Life  (priest  and  poet  say)  is  but  a  dream  ; 
I  wish  no  happier  one  tb':,n  to  be  laid 
Beneath  some  cool  syringa's  scented  shade 

Or  wavy  wiUow,  by  the  running  stream, 

Brimful  of  Moral,  where  the  Dragon  Fly 
Wanders  as  careless  and  content  as  L 

Thanks  for  tliis  fancy,  insect  king. 
Of  purple  crest  and  tilmy  wing, 
Who  with  indifference  givest  up. 
The  water-lily's  golden  cup, 
To  come  again  and  overlook 
What  I  am  writing  in  my  book. 
Believe  me,  most  who  read  the  line 
Will  read  with  hornier  eyes  tlian  thine  ; 
And  yet  their  soids  shall  live  for  ever, 
And  thine  drop  dead  into  the  river  ! 
God  pardon  them,  O  insect  king. 
Who  fancy  so  unjust  a  thing  ! 
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The  giant  Alps  averse  to  France 
Pant  with  impatient  pride  to  those, 

Callinfr  the  Briton  to  advance 
Amid  eternal  rocks  and  snows 

I  dare  not  bid  liim  stay  behind, 
I  dare  not  tell  him  where  to  see 

The  fairest  form,  the  purest  mind, 
Ausonia  !  that  e'er  sprang  from  thee. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  AT   INIR.   RAWSON'S, 

WAS-WATER    LAKE.  Cl'MBERLA.VD. 

Loveliest  of  hills  !  from  crimes  and  cares  removed. 
Long  these  old  firs  and  quiet  roofs  protect ! 
Deepest  of  waters,  long  these  scenes  reflect ! 

And,  at  your  side,  their  lord — the  well-beloved. 

For  modest  Wisdom,  shunning  loud  acclaim. 
Hears  Nature's  voice  call  thro'  it,  and  retreats 
To  her  repose  upon  your  mossy  seats. 

And  in  his  heart  finds  all  he  wants  of  Fame. 
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LINES 

ox    THE    DEATH    OF    CHARLES    LAMB. 

OxcE,  and  once  only,  have  I  seen  thy  face, 
Elia  !  once  only  has  thy  tripping  tongue 
Run  o'er  my  hear*",  yet  never  has  been  left 
Impression  on  it  stronger  or  more  sweet. 
Cordial  old  man  !   what  youth  was  in  thy  years. 
What  wisdom  in  thy  levity,  what  soul 
In  every  utterance  of  that  purest  breast ! 
Of  all  that  ever  wore  man's  form,  tis  thee 
I  first  would  s])ring  to  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 


VERSES 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    SISTER    OF    CHARLES    LAMB. 

Comfort  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  awhile  ! 

Again  sluill  Elia's  smile 
Refresh  thj;-  heart,  wliere  heart  can  ache  no  more 

What  is  it  we  deplore .'' 
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He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs  and  years, 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears. 
The  love  of  friends  without  a  swingle  foe : 

Unequalled  lot  below  ! 

His  gentle  soul,  his  genius,  these  are  thine^ 

For  these  dost  thou  repine  ? 
He  may  have  left  the  lowly  Avalks  of  men. 

Left  them  he  has, — what  then  ? 

Are  not  his  footsteps  followed  by  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise  ? 
Tho'  the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek 

Upon  the  lofty  peak 
Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 

O'er  death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold  him  !  from  the  spirits  of  the  Blest 

He  speaks  !     He  bids  thee  rest. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HOFER. 

A     FRAGMENT. 

I  passed  two  entire  months  in  Germany,  and 
like  the  people.  On  my  way  I  saw  Waterloo,  an 
ugly  tal/le  for  an  ugly  game,  played  hadly  both  by 
loser  and  winner.  At  Innspruck  I  entered  the 
church  in  which  Andreas  Hofer  is  buried.  He 
lies  under  a  plain  slab,  on  the  left,  near  the  door. 
I  admired  the  magniticent  toml*  of  bronze,  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  heroes,  real  and  imaginary. 
They  did  not  fight  tens  against  thousands  ;  they 
did  not  tight  for  vvives  and  children,  but  for  lands 
and  plunder:  therefore  they  are  heroes!  3Iy  ad- 
miration of  these  works  of  art  was  soon  satisfied, 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  been  in  any 
other  place.  Snow,  mixed  with  rain,  was  falling,  and 
was  blown  by  the  wind  upon  the  tomb  of  Hofer.  I 
thought  how  often  he  had  taken  advantage  of  such 
weather  for  his  attacks  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  his  whistle  in  the  wind. 
At  the  little  village  of  Landro — (I  feel  a  whimsical 
satisfaction  in  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  mine) — 
the  innkeeper  was  the  friend  of  this  truly  great  man 
— the  only  great  man  that  Europe  has  produced  in 
our  da3-s,  excepting  his  true  compeer,  Kosciusko. 
Andreas  Hofer  gave  him  the  chain  and  crucifix  he 
wore  three  days  before  his  death.     You  may  imagine 
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this  man's  enthusiasm,  who,  because  I  had  said 
that  Ilofer  Avas  greater  than  king  or  emperor,  and 
had  made  him  a  present  of  small  value  as  the 
companion  and  friend  of  that  harmless  and  irre- 
proachable hero,  took  this  precious  relic  from  his 
neck  and  offered  it  to  me. — By  the  order  of  Bona- 
parte, the  companions  of  Ilofer,  eighty  in  number, 
were  chained,  thumbscrewed,  and  taken  out  of 
prison  in  couples,  to  see  him  shot.  lie  had  about 
him  one  thousand  florins,  in  paper  currency,  wliich 
he  delivered  to  his  confessor,  requesting  him  to 
divide  it  impartially  among  his  unfortunate  country- 
men. The  confessor,  an  Italian  who  spoke  German, 
kept  it,  and  never  gave  relief  from  it  to  any  of 
them,  most  of  whom  were  suffering,  not  only 
from  privation  of  wholesome  air,  to  which,  among 
other  privations,  they  never  had  been  accustomed, 
but  also  from  scantiness  of  nourishment  and  clothinj;. 
Even  in  IMantua,  where,  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy, 
sjTiipathy  is  both  weak  and  silent,  the  lowest  of 
the  people  were  indignant  at  the  sight  of  so  brave 
a  defender  of  his  country  led  into  the  public  square 
to  expiate  a  crime  unheard  of  for  many  centuries 
in  their  nation.  When  they  saw  him  walk  forth, 
wilh  unaltered  countenance  and  firm  step  before 
them  ;  when,  stopping  on  the  ground  which  was 
about  to  receive  his  blood,  they  heard  him,  with 
unfaltering  voice,  commend  his  soul  and  his  country 
to  the  Creator,  and,  as  if  still  under  his  own 
c 
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roof,  a  custom  with  liim  after  the  evening  prayer, 
implore  a  blessing  for  his  boys  and  his  little 
daughter,  and  for  tlie  mother  who  had  reared  them 
up  carefully  and  tenderly  thus  far  through  the 
perils  of  childhood  ;  finally,  when  in  a  lower  tone, 
but  earnestly  and  emphatically,  he  besonght  pardon 
from  the  Fount  of  Mercy  for  her  brother,  his 
betrayer,  many  smote  their  breasts  aloud ;  many, 
thinking  tliat  sorrow  was  shameful,  lowered  their 
heads  and  wept  ;  many,  knowing  that  it  was 
dangerous,  yet  wept  too.  The  people  remained 
upon  the  spot  an  unusual  time ;  and  the  French, 
fearing  some  cctmmotion,  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Bonaparte  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,   and  i)iibliclv  announced  it.     Amona; 

I  ml  O 

his  many  falsehoods,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  excluded  him  for  ever  from  the  society  of  men 
of  honour,  tliis  is  perhaps  the  basest  ;  as,  indeed, 
of  all  liis  atrocities,  the  death  of  Hofer,  which  he 
had  ordered  long  before,  and  appointed  the  time 
and  circumstances,  is,  of  all  his  actions,  tliat  which 
the  brave  and  virtuous  will  reprobate  the  most 
severelj^  He  was  urged  by  no  necessity,  he  was 
])rompted  by  no  policy  :  his  impatience  of  courage 
in  an  enemy,  liis  hatred  of  patriotism  and  integrity 
in  all,  of  \\liich  lu'  had  no  idea  himself,  and  saw 
no  image  in  those  about  him,  outstripped  liis  blind 
passion  for  fame,  and  left  liim  nothing  but  power 
and  celebrity. 
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So  then  at  last  the  emperor  Franz, 

On  spindle  shanks  hath  joined  Death's  dance. 

Prythee,  good  Saint  Nepomucene, 

Push  the  pale  wretch  behind  the  screen  ; — 

For  if  your  Master's  Son  should  know. 

He'd  kick  him  to  the  gulph  below  : 

Then  would  the  Devil  rave  and  rant, 

That  Hell  has  more  than  Hell  can  want 

Of  such  exceedingly  good  men. 

And  fork  him  to  you  back  agen. 


IXSCRIPTIOX  FOR  A  GARDEN  GATE. 

HOMIXVM.     SATIS.     SVPERQ 

MVLTI.     VIDERVNT.     NATVRAE.     NEMO 

HOSPES.     INTROGREDITOR 

ET.     IN.     PARVIS.    EAM.     VT.     IN     MAXIMIS.     MIRABILEM 

PIO.       AMMO.       HEIC.       ET.       VBIQVE.       CONTEMPLATOR 
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EPITAPHS, 

Qui   giace  Rospigliosi, 

II  geiitiluomo  della  Toscana. 

In  pessiiiii  tempi  poco  sperando  migliori, 

Non  abbandono  nc  1'  amico 

Ne  i\  soviano  no  se  stesso. 

Esigliato,   spogliato,  proscritto, 

Con  Ferdinando  Granduca  stette  solo. 

Inimutabile,  inflessibile, 

^^idde  altri  per  altri    mezzi  alzarsi, 

E    gli    compianse. 

Passate  ;  e,  se  degni  siete., 
Pregate  per  voi  il  riposo 
Che  irode  1'  uomo  uiusto. 


Qui  giace  Don  Xeri  de'  Principi  Corsini. 
Oiiondo  da  una  famiglia    anticliissima 
l)i  usuraj  stabiliti  in  Londra, 
Esercito  ancli'  esso  il  mestiere  di  cambianioneta, 
Canibiando  la  nioneta  di  Toscana 
In  quella   di  Francia, 
Quella  di  Francia  in  quella  di  Austria,   Sec. 
Colpito  dal  morbo  hastoiialc, 
Ereditario  nella  casa, 
E  calpestato  dal  popoli), 
RacconinKindo  a  Dio  le  ossa  rntte, 
Gli  usuraj  in  \  aiio    ricorcandole  per  relliquie. 

Passate,  senza  esecrazioni,  senza   immondezze  ; 
II  luogo  (■  sacro, 
Anclie  j)er  colui. 
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ODE    TO    ANDREW    JACKSON, 

PHESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


How  rare  the  sight,  how  grand ! 
Behold  the  golden  scales  of  Justice  stand 
Well  balanced  in  a  mailed  hand  ! 

Following  the  calm  Deliverer  of  INIankind, 

In  thee  again  we  find 

This  spectacle  renewed. 

Glory  altho'  there  be 

To  leave  thy  country  free. 
Glory  had  reach t  not  there  her  plenitude. 

Up,  every  son  of  Afric  soil. 
Ye  worn  and  weary  hoist  the  sail, 
For  your  own  glebes  and  garners  toil 
With  easy  plough  and  lightsome  flail : 
A  father's  home  ye  never  knew, 
A  father's  home  your  sons  shall  have  from  you. 

Enjoy  your  palmy  groves,  your  cloudless  day, 
Your  world  that  demons  tore  away. 
Look  up  !  look  up  !  the  flaming  sword 

Hath  vanisht  !  and  behold  your  Paradise  restored, 
c  2 
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Never  was  word  more  bold 
Than  through  thy  cities  ran, 

Let  gold  be  weighed  for  gold, 
Let  man  be  wei<;hed  for  man 


o* 


Thou  spakest  it  ;   and  tlierefore  praise 
Shall  crown  thy  later  as  thy  earlier  days, 
And  braid  more  lovely  this  last  wreath  shall  bind. 
Where  purest  is  the  heart's  atmosphere 
Atlantic  Ruler !  there 
Shall  men  discern,   at  last,   the  loftiest  mind. 

Rise,  and  assert  thy  trust  ! 

Enforcing  to  be  just. 

The  race  to  n^hom  alone 
Of  Europe's  sons  was  never  knonn 

(In  mart  or  glade) 
The  image  of  the  heavenly  maid 
Astrtea  ;  she  liath  called  thee  ;  go 
Right  onward,   and  witli  tranchant  prow 
The  hissing  foam  of  Gallic  faith  cut  thro'. 
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THE  DEAD  .AIARTEN. 

My  pretty  IMart,  my  winter  friend, 
In  these  bright  days  ought  thine  to  end  ! 
When  all  thy  kindred  far  away 
Enjoy  the  genial  hours  of  May. 
How  often  hast  thou  played  with  me. 
And  bit  my  lip  to  share  my  tea, 
And  run  away,  and  turn'd  agen 
To  hide  my  glove  or  spoil  my  pen. 
Until  I  swore,  to  check  thy  taunts, 
I'd  write  to  uncles  and  to  aunts. 
And  grandmamma,  whom  dogs  pursued 
But  could  not  catch  her  in  the  wood. 
Ah  !  I  repeat  the  jokes  we  had. 
Yet  think  me  not  less  fond,  less  sad. 
Julia  and  Charles  and  Walter  grave 
Would  throw  up  every  thing  they  have 
To  see  thy  joyous  eyes  at  eve 
And  feel  thy  feet  upon  the  sleeve, 
And  tempt  thy  glossy  teeth  to  bite 
And  almost  hurt  them,  but  not  quite  ; 
For  thou  didst  look,  and  then  suspend 
The  ivory  barbs  above  thy  friend. 
With  many  querulous  tones  that  told 
Thou  ^\•ert  too  good  and  we  too  bold. 
Never  was  malice  in  thy  heart. 
My  gentlest,  dearest  little  Mart  ! 
Nor  grief,  nor  reason  to  repine. 
As  there  is  now  in  this  of  mine. 
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PARABLE  OF  ASABEL. 


CHAPTER     1. 


AsAUEL  ill  his  j'outh  luul  been  of  those  who  place 
their  trust  in  God,  uud  he  prospered  in  the  land, 
and  many  of  his  friends  did  partake  of  his  pros- 
perity. 

After  a  length  of  years  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
took  less  and  less  delight  in  tlie  manifold  gifts  of 
God;  for  that  his  heart  grew  fat  Avithin  him,  and 
knew  not  any  work-day  for  its  work  ;  nor  did 
thankfulness  enter  into  it,  as  formerly,  to  awake 
the  sluggard. 

Nevertheless  did  Asal)el  praise  and  glorify  the 
Almighty,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  did  pray 
unto  him  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  his 
loving  mercies  ;  and  did  call  himself,  as  the  godly 
are  wont  to  do,  miserable  sinner^  and  leper,  and 
worm,  and  dust. 

And  all  men  did  laud  Asabel,  inasmuch  as,  being 
clothed  in  purple  and  smelling  of  spikenard,  he 
was  a  leper,  and  worm,   and  dust. 

And  many  did  come  from  far  regions  to  see  that 
dust,    and    that    worm,    and    that    leper ;    and    did 
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marvel  at  him ;  and  did  bow  their   heads  ;  and  did 
beseecli  of  God  that  they  might  be  like  unto  liim. 

But  God  inclined  not  his  ear  ;  and   they  returned 
unto  their  own  country. 


CHAPTKR    II. 

And  behold  it  came  to  pass  that  an  angel  from 
above  saw  Asabel  go  forth  from  his  house. 

And  the  angel  did  enter,  and  did  seat  himself 
on  the  seat  of  Asabel. 

After  a  while,  a  shower  fi-ll  in  sunny  drops  upon 
the  plane-tree  at  the  gate,  and  upon  the  hyssop 
thereby,  and  over  the  field  nigh  unto  the  dwelling. 

Whereon  did  Asabel  hasten  liiin  back  ;  and, 
coming  into  the  doorway,  he  saw  another  seated 
upon  his  seat,  who  arose  not  before  him,  but  said 
only,  peace  unto  thee  ! 

Asabel  was  wroth,  and  said,  lo  !  the  rain  abateth, 
the  .sun  shineth  tlirough  it;  if  thou  wilt  eat  bread, 
eat ;  if  thou  wilt  drink  water,  drink  ;  but,  having 
assuaged  thy  hunger  and  thy  thirst,  depart ! 

Then  said  the  angel  unto  Asabel,  I  will  neither 
eat  bread  nor  drink  water  under  thy  roof,  O  Asabel, 
forasmuch  as  thou  didst  send  therefrom  the  master 
wliom  I  serve. 

And  now  the  wrath  of  Asabel  waxed  hotter,  and 
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he  said,  neither  thy  master  nor  the  shive  of  thy 
master  have  I  sent  away,  not  knowing  nor  having 
seen  either. 

Then  rose  the  angel  from  the  seat,  and  spake : 
Asabel!  Asabel !  thy  God  hath  filled  thy  house 
with  plentiousness.  IJath  he  not  verily  done  this 
and  more  unto  thee  ? 

And  Asabel  answered  him,   and   said  :  verily  the 
Lord  my  God  hath   done   this  and   more  unto  his 
servant :  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever  ! 
Again  spake  the  angel  : 

He  hath  given  thee  a  name  among  thy  people  ; 
and  many  by  his  guidance  have  come  unto  thee 
for  counsel  and  for  aid. 

Counsel  have   I  given;    aid   also   have  I  given, 
said  Asabel,  and   neitlier  he  who  received  it  nor  he 
who  gave  it,  hath  repented  himself  thereof. 
Then  answered  the  ansel : 

The  word  that  thou  spakest  is  indeed  the  true 
word.  But  answer  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Hath  not  thy  soul  been  farther  from 
him  as  thy  years  and  his  benefits  increased  ?  The 
more  wealth  and  the  more  wisdom  (in  thy  esti- 
mation of  it)  he  bestowed  upon  thee,  hast  thou 
not  been  the  more  proud,  the  more  selfish,  the 
more  disinclined  to  listen  unto  the  sorrows  and 
wrongs  of  men  ? 

And  Asabel  gazed  upon  him,  and  was  angered 
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that  a  youth  should  have  questioned  him,  and 
thought  it  a  shame  that  the  eyes  of  tlie  young 
should  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  aged  ;  and  stood 
reproved  before  him. 

But  the  angel  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spake 
thus :  Asabel  !  behold  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  seed 
thy  God  hath  given  thee ;  pride  springing  from 
wealth,  obduracy  from  years,  and  from  knowledge 
itself  uncontrollable  impatience  and  inHexible  per- 
versity. Couldst  thou  not  have  employed  these 
things  much  better  ?  Again  I  say  it,  thou  hast 
driven  out  the  God  that  dwelt  with  thee ;  that 
dwelt  within  thy  house,  within  thy  breast ;  that 
gave  thee  much  for  thyself,  and  entrusted  thee 
with  more  for  others.  Having  seen  thee  abuse, 
revile,  and  send  him  thus  away  from  thee,  what 
wonder  that  I,  who  am  but  the  lowest  of  his 
ministers,  and  who  have  bestowed  no  gifts  upon 
thee,  should  be  commanded  to  depart  !  Asabel 
covered  his  eyes,  and  when  he  raised  them  up 
atrain,  the  angel  no  longer  was  before  him. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  and  smote  his  breast, 
"  it  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord."  And  then  did  he 
shed  tears.  But  they  fell  into  his  bosom,  after  a 
while,  like  refreshing  dew,  bitter  as  were  the  first 
of  them  ;  and  his  heart  grew  young  again,  and  felt 
the  head  that  rested  on  it  ;  and  the  weary  in  spirit 
knew,    as    they  had    known   before,    the    voice    of 
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Asabel.  Thus  wrought  the  angel's  gentleness  upon 
him.  even  as  the  quiet  and  silent  water  wins  itself 
an  entrance  where  tempest  and  tire  pass  over.  It  is 
written  tliat  other  angels  did  look  up  with  loving 
and  admiration  into  the  visage  of  this  angel  on  his 
return  ■.  and  lie  told  the  younger  and  more  zealous 
of  them,  that  whenever  they  would  descend  into 
the  gloomy  vortex  of  the  human  heart,  under  the 
softness  and  serenity  of  their  voice  and  countenance 
its  turbulence  would  sid)side. 

"  Beloved  !"  said  the  angel,  "  there  are  portals 
that  open  to  the  palm  branches  we  carry,  and  that 
close  at  the  flaming  sword." 
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POEM  ATA  LATIXA. 


Te,  Plini,  quisnam  jucundior  omnibus  horis 

Qiiot  doniinos  habuit  Caeciliana  doinus  ? 
Quisnam  Romuleae  gentis  cui  tempore  prisco 

Ornabant  bifidum  rura  supina  lacum  ? 
Prima  nee  apricam  dum  verberat  ala  fenestram 

IMusca  magis  laeta  est  aut  operosa  magis ; 
Xec  canis  injectum  qui  suscitat  amne  bacillum, 

Officiumque  alto  flagitat  ore  novum. 
Sive  plagis  montes  sive  aequora  cingere  malles, 

Certe  quaeque  tibi  risit  amoena  dies. 
Uude  fit  ?  unde  rogo  ?   Trajanum  ea  saecla  tulerunt, 

Et  claro  melior  nomine  Caesar  erat : 
Non  metuit  doctos ;  non  illo  auctore  vetabat 

Scribere  vera  forum,  scribere  magna  fames. 


11. 

Si  cui  forte  olus  unctius,  puerve 
Staret  comptior,  aut  novus  grabatus, 
Extemplo  Juvenalis  atriorem 
Dentem  strinxit,  amarus  impudensque  : 
Surdam  lusciniae  daturus  aurem, 
Vesci  immunditiis  avem  notaret. 

D 
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Ah  quanto  satius  sonante  plectro 
Centum  Thebaidasque  condidisse, 
Et  centum  Thetidi  extulisse  natos, 
Dum  subsellia  contremunt  cacliinnis  ! 
Hunc  noster  seguitur  JMatho,  feroque 
Ductus  rlietore  lougius  decente 
Nasum  ])orrigit  in  graves  odores. 
Damnatus  fuseret  malum  laborem, 
Quern  nunc  occupat  invidus,  terendi 
Prolixa  tribula  limi  :  sed  herbas 
Dum  summas  puer  amputat  bacillo, 
Vulgari  haec  putat  baud  agenda  dextra, 
Et  calcat  pede  firmiore  campum. 


III. 


DE    NICOLINI    FOSCARINO    TRAGOEDIA. 

Auditis,  juga  Faesulana,  plausum  ? 

Non  scenis  agitatur  hie  Orestes, 

Non  Medea,  suis  noverca  natis, 

Non,  fratrum  tumulo  superstes,  ira, 

Nee,  vivacior  bis,  amor  sororis. 

Jam  primum  Italia  Italos  dolores 

Toto  pectore  sentit  ;  atque  primum 

Hunc  ])lausum  accipit,  liunc  meretur  unus, 

Unus  posthabet  exteros  propinquis, 

Civis  optimus,  optimus  poeta. 
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IV. 
AD    ITALILM    DE    ITALIS. 

Vobis  nil  reliquum  boni  malive  est, 
Rursum  Insubribus  in  jugum  redactis, 
Prue^er  flere  patique  !   Restat  unum, 
Quod  non  annumerare  vis...niereri. 

V. 

AU    IIIPPOLYTAM    ROVELMAM. 

Unicu  Comensis  thalamo  contenta  pudico. 

Das  animi  casti  pignora  certa  viro 
Hippolyta  !  optata  stringera  ad  pectora  prolem... 

Res  nova  !  cur  novitas  una  sequenda  parum  ! 
Tristia  natorum  viderunt  funera  matres, 

Et  lacrima  externis,  si  fuit  ulla,  fuit. 
His  dira  ingluvie  sus  haurit  viscera  vivis ; 

Deserti  mediis  hi  moriuntur  agris  , 
Hi  rediere  domum,  aversatique  era  parentum 

Plorarunt  reditus ;  hi  periere  fame. 
Quam  blandi  incessus  !  quam  sua  via  verba  propinquis 

Ut  tenera  allectat  solicitatque  IjTam  ! 
Ut  toto  effundit  divinos  pectore  cantus  ! 

Ut  totam  inducto  nomine  torquet  amor  ! 
Ut  grata  hospitibus,  quamvis  absente  marito  ! 

Ut  vero  impatiens  sanguinis  ipsa  sui  ! 
Quem  perhibent  pictis  morem  viguisse  Britannis, 

Cum  Druidae  populo  jura  dedere  truci, 
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Exercent  Itali  proceres  commercia  lecti 

Libera  :  libertas  unica  gentis,  ave  ! 
Nulla  sedet  primo  nisi  quae  sit  adultera  coetu^ 

Et  numero  quaeque  est  nobilitata  viriim. 
Hinc,  quamvis  vitae  fuerit  melioris,  honestum 

Quis  genus  aut  certos  quis  numerarit  avos  ? 
Cura  novae  sobolis  procul  est  mandata  colono, 

Et  teneros  artus  fascia  dura  ligat. 
Risibus  (heu  rai-is  !)  nunquam  arrisere  parentes, 

Et  nunquam  ejectis  mors  inopina  venit. 
lUo  quo  fuerant  orbae  nos  vidimus  ire 

Per  plateas  matres  perque  theatra  die  ; 
Vidimus  arentes  subito  componere  vultus, 

Et  facili  questus  supprirnere  arte  pios. 
Liuquite  nunc  pineta,  ursae  !  spelaea,  leaenae  I 

Urbibus  ah  quantum  quod  doceatis  abest  ! 
Unde  venire  queat  reverentia  justa  parent! 

Sic  utriusque  caret  quum  tener  exul  ope  ? 
Inde  mali  mores  et  nuda  superbia  cultu, 

Pectoribusque  feris  omnis  abacta  fides. 
Per  fastos  poavis  insignibus  ille  tumescit  ; 

Attamen  oiFendunt  limina  prima  pedes. 
Inachus  esse  potest  generis  vel  Dardanus  auctor. 

Nee  magis  est  idem,  qui  putat  esse,  pater. 
Ignotus  genitor  vicinis  montibus  errat, 

lugenuusque  puer  pascit  egenus  oves. 
Anne  peregrinum  praeponet  rustica  nutrix. 

Cum  pallere  videt,  Here,  sitire,  suum  ? 
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Cumque  reco;j;noscent  discriniina  nulla  potentes, 

Anne  suam  dubitet  nobilitare  doniuin  ? 
Hie  multis  niadidus  lacrimis,  ubi  volvitur  annus, 

A  lare  fumoso  niittitur,  ille  manet. 
At  tibi,  namque  potest,  meritam  virtutibus,  aevi 

Perpetui  laudem  nostra  Canioena  dabit. 
Antefercre  aliis  quotquot  videt  Itala  tellus 

Quae  soboli  nescis  esse  noverca  tuae. 

VI. 

Die,  ni  sit  grave,  die  tuis 
Appenine  Aquilonibus, 
His  parcant  violariis 

Nascentique  roseto. 
Et  fieus  maneant  duo. 
Semper  religiosius 
Tangendae,  umbriferum  caput 

Conquassante  seneeta  ; 
Queis  capros  laeerum  latus 
Vidi  confodere  improbos  .. 
Istisne  iniprobioribus 

Evelli  patiere? 
Demonstra  digito,  pater. 
Qua  ducant  melius  viam, 
In  cognataque  frigora 

Dotalesque  pruinas. 

D    2 
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Alta  voce  fureuiil>us 
Exclania,  Ite,  voragines, 
In  chartasque  Rosinias, 
Corsinanique  culinain. 

VII. 

Audisti  ;   satis  est,  Amor  :  probasti, 
Circuni  crura  ligans  tuam  pharetram 
Hirtain  utriiupio  gravissiinis  sagittis, 
Dura  qualibet  esse  duriorem. 
Cur  surgis  ?   (piid  agis  ^   rcverterisne  ? 

Ah  quo  niHd)o  adopertus  evoluvit  ! 
Ut  Hndit  nebulas  minor  minorque  ! 
Fallacissime  !  abominationum 
Fons,  ipsam  Venerem  irrigans  venenis, 
Quis  credet  tibi  servietque  posthac  ! 

VIII. 

Non  ut  ames,  ut  amere  peto  ;  da  dulcis  lanthe  ! 
Est  mihi,  si  merear  plura,  datura  dies. 

IX. 

Mitis  es,  at  metuo  ;   nam  mitior  ante  fuisti  ; 

Et  quid  eras  postliac  et  quid  eram  memini. 
Fluminis  herba  notis  atque  imbribus  horret  obortis, 

Stare  loco  nescit,  nescit  abire  loco. 
Atque  iterum  coelo  quum  rident  prata  sereno 

Hand  ita  praecipites  palpitat  inter  aquas. 
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X. 


Dilecta  ^Moeri  !  non  lavabis  atnplius 
Bathonianis  fontibus  flavam  comam, 
Nee  te  dolebunt  exteri  sicut  decet ; 
Atqiii  dolebit  semper  ille  qixem  prius 
Niniquam  sinebas  Here,  ni  tecum  simul. 


XI. 


Custos  deorum  pervigil,  manentium 

Per  omne  mundi  saeculum  iisdem  sedibus. 

Me,  Tibri,  si  juventa  te  coluit  mea 

Tuosque,  laeto  conspicator  lumine. 

Magno  sequentur  caetera  omnia  agmine 

Quaecumque  gaudent  nomine  usquam  fluminum, 

Quaecumque  nymphas  educant,  atque  urbium 

Florem  sereno  ferre  gestiunt  sinxi. 

Olim  reverso  sic  paternus  Thamesis 

Canis  capillis  laurea  baud  carentibus 

Adsurget,  et  meae  alluet  musae  pedes 

Urbem  peragrans  otiorum  Sequana, 

Populiferisque  dives  insulis  Liger, 

Rhodanusque  lynipha  lurida  volubilis, 

Et  Rhenus  ultor  sanguinis  sparsi  diu. 
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XII. 

AD    FILIUM    Qt'INQUENNEM. 

O  mihi  nequicqiiam  loiiii'os  sperate  per  aiinos, 

Tune  feres  semper  tiaiulia  taiitu  patri  ? 
Aspiciani  caros  (pio  nunc  e^o  lumine  vultus  ? 

Has  laudes  a\icla  serins  aiire  bibam  ? 
Si,  vice  morosae  fungens  Fortuna  novercae, 

AbstuHt  indiguis  comnioda  multa  modis  ; 
Satqne  superqne  dedit  qnae  te  dedit  ilia  dearum 

IMaxinui,  nee  pejor  sensit  acerba  queri. 
Sit  licet  instabilis,  nunqnam  aversata  viriles 

Est  aninios,  nee  aniat  discruciare  diu. 
Cum  veteres  aedes,  cum  pascua  laeta  recorder. 

Cum  neniora,  hac  ipsa  pervia  facta  manu, 
Est  levius  fortes  fortem  liquisse  Britannos, 

Et  spem  natalis  vix  retinere  soli, 
Quam  reputare,  tibi  procul  istis  finibus  orto 

Posse  alicpiid  patria  carius  esse  mea. 
Non  Arro  in  mentem  vcniet,  gracilisve  Tacaeae 

Prosiliet  vernus  per  vada  Hava  liquor  : 
Non  tibi  versicolor  riparum  floribus  Avon 

Risit  inexpertos  surripuitque  pedes  ; 
Nescis,  saxa  rotans  avulsaque  ovilia,  quanto 

Vortice  montanas  Ilondius  baurit  aquas. 
Quanquam  Kbaetaeas  prospectat  Larius  arces, 
Auraque  per  cunas  flavit  ab  Ilelvetiis, 
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Quamqiie  viam  carpis  pulcherrimus  Arnus  oberrat, 
Quasque  Petrarcha  rosas  legerat,  ipse  legis. 

Quae  fingat  sobolem,  quae  sedula  caret  aniari. 
Quae  vigil  observet,  non  nisi  mater  erit ; 

Quae  firmam  assidua  delectet  imagine  mentem, 
Quam  petat  et  vivens  et  moriens,  patria  est. 


AX  (RIEXTAL   DIALOGUE. 

Among  the  Jerijahs,  a  tribe  in  Guzerat,  it  was 
customary  for  mothers  to  kill  every  female  infant, 
and  the  race  was  perpetuated  by  women  from  Sada. 
Hattaji  had  saved  two  daughters,  Gonda  and  Dewah, 
dressed  like  boys,  and  brought  to  Colonel  Walker's 
camp  to  be  vaccinated.  Walker  abolished  this  in- 
fanticide ;  yet  we  hear  of  no  equestrian  statue,  or 
monument  of  any  kind,  erected  to  him  in  England  or 
India. 

Walker,  Hatta-ti,  Goxda,  Dewah. 

Walker. — Ilattaji  !  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  operation  is  not  dangerous  to  the  boys,  and  that 
it  will  preserve  them  in  future  from  the  most  loath- 
some and  devastating  of  maladies.  The  worship  of 
the  cow  in   many  countries,   and  the  veneration  in 
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which  she  is  held  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindustan, 
must  have  originated  from  this  benefit.  If  they  liave 
all  forgotten  the  remedy,  the  reason  is,  that  the  ex- 
terminating pest,  after  millions  were  carried  off,  did 
not  return  again  fur  very  many  centuries,  so  that  its 
application  for  sixty  or  seventy  generations,  had  been 
unnecessary. 

Hatta.ii. — I  do  not  fear  that  it  will  impair  the 
strength  of  the  children,  or  remove  an  evil  by  a 
\^'orse  :  but  will  it  not,  like  the  other,  leave  marks, 
and  spoil  the  features? 

GoNUA. — Spoil  \\liat  features,  father?  Are  we 
not  boys  ? 

Dku'AIi. — Gonda  !   be  still  ! 

Walker. — How  is  this?  what  do  they  mean, 
Hattaji  ?   why  do  you  look  so  discomposed  ? 

Hatta.ti. — Ah,  children  !  you  now  discover  your 
sex.  Dissimulation  with  you  will  soon  grow  easier, 
with  me  never,  l^raise  be  to  God  !  I  am  a  robber, 
not  a  merchant,  falsehood  is  my  aldiorrence. 

Thou  knowest  the  custom  of  our  Jerijah  tribe. 
Every  female  our  wives  bring  forth,  is,  in  less  time 
and  with  less  trouble,  removed  from  the  sunsliine 
that  falls  upon  the  tlireshold  of  life.  A  drop  of 
poppy-juice  restores  it  to  the  stillness  it  has  just 
(piitted  ;  or  the  jiarent  lays  on  tlie  lip  an  tmrelenting 
finger,  saying,  ()  ])retty  rose-bud,  thou  must  breathe 
no  fragrance  !  I  nuist  never  irrigate,  I  must  never 
wear  thee  ! 
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Walkkr. — We  know  this  horrid  custom.  Thou 
hast  then  broken  through  it  ?  Eternal  glory  to  thee, 
Hattaji  !  The  peace  of  God,  that  dwells  in  every 
man's  breast  while  he  will  let  it  dwell  there,  be  with 
thee  now  and  always  ! 

Hattaji. — Children  !  you  must  keep  this  secret 
better  than  vour  own.     He  wishes  me  the  peace  of 
God      I   should  be   grieved  were  he  condemned  to 
many  penances  for  it.     The  Portuguese  call  it  heresy 
to  hope  an}'  thing  from  God  for  men  of  another  creed. 
\\'ill  not   thy  priests,  like  theirs,  force  thee  to  swal- 
low some  ass-loads  of  salt  for  it  ?     When  I  was  last 
in  Goa,  I   saw  several  of  them  in  girl's  frocks,  and 
with  little  wet  rods  in  their  hands,  put  a  quantity  of 
it  into  the  mouth   of  a   IMalay,  as   we   do  into  the 
mouths  of  carp  and  eels,  to  purify  them  before  we 
eat   them  ;    and   with   the   same  effect.      Incredible 
what  a  quantity  of  heresies  of  all  colours  it  brought 
up.     He  would  have  performed  his  ablutions  after 
this   function ;    and    never    did    they   appear   more 
necessary ;    but  the  priests  buffeted  him  well,  and 
dragged    him    away,    lest,    as  they  said,    he  should 
relapse    into   idolatry.       You    Englishmen    do    not 
entertain  half  so  much  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as  the 
French  and  Portuguese  do :  for  I  have  seen  many 
of  you  wash  your  hands  and  faces,  without  fear  and 
without  shame  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  your  women 
are  still  less  scrupulous. 
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You  can  pardon  me  the  preservation  of  my  girls. 
So  careful  are  you  yourselves  in  the  concealment  of 
your  tlaui;hters,  that  I  have  heard  of  several  sent 
over  to  India,  to  keep  tliem  awaj'^  from  the  sofa  of 
Rajahs,  and  the  ringer  of  mothers  :  even  the  Portu- 
guese take  due  precautions.  None  perhaps  of  their 
little  ones  born  across  tlie  ocean,  are  considered 
worth  the  expenditure  of  so  loisg  a  voyage,  like 
your's  ;  but  those  ^^■ho  are  Ixsm  in  (ioa,  are  seldom 
left  to  tlie  mercv  of  a  parent.  Tlie  young  creatures 
are  suckled  and  nursed,  and  soon  afterwards  are  sent 
into  places  where  they  are  amused  l)y  bells  and  beads 
and  embroidery,  and  \\'liere  none  beside  their  ])riests 
and  santons  can  get  access  to  them.  These  holy  men 
not  only  save  their  lives,  but  treat  them  with  every 
imaginal)le  kindness,  teacliing  them  many  mysteries. 
Indeed  they  perfctrm  such  a  nundjer  of  good  offices 
in  their  behalf,  that  on  this  account  alone  tliey,  after 
mature  deliberation,  hold  it  ([uite  unnecessary  to  hang 
by  the  hair  or  tlie  ribs  from  trees  and  columns,  or 
to  look  up  at  the  sun  till  they  are  blind. 

Wai.kkr. — Were  I  a  santon,  I  should  be  much  of 
the  same  o])inion. 

GoNDA. — O  no,  no,  no.  So  good  a  man  would 
gladly  teach  us  any  thing,  but  surely  would  rather 
think  witli  our  blessed  dervishes,  and  would  be  over- 
joyed to  hang  l)y  the  hair  or  tlie  ribs,  to  please  God. 

Walker. —  Sweet  child  !     We  are  accustomed  to 
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many  sights  of  cruelty  on  the  side  of  the  power- 
ful, that  our  intellects  stagger  under  us,  until  we 
fancy  we  see  in  the  mightiest  of  beings,  the  most 
cruel. 

Does  not  every  kind  action,  every  fond  word  of 
your  father,  please  you  greatly.^ 

GoNDA. — Every  one ;  but  I  am  little  ;  all  things 
please  me. 

Walker. — Well,  Hattaji  !  thou  art  not  little ; 
tell  me  then,  does  not  every  caress  of  these  children 
awaken  all  thj'  tenderness  ? 

HATTA.ri. — It  makes  me  bless  myself  that  I  gave 
them  life,  and  it  makes  me  bless  God  that  he  destined 
me  to  preserve  it. 

Walker. — It  opens  to  thee  in  the  desarts  of  life, 
the  two  most  exuberant  and  refreshing  sources  of 
earthly  happiness,  love  and  piety.  And  if  either  of 
these  little  ones  should  cut  a  foot  with  a  stone,  or 
prick  a  finger  with  a  thorn,  would  it  delight  thee  ? 

Hattaji. — A  drop  of  their  blood  is  worth  all 
mine :  the  stone  would  lame  me,  the  thorn  would 
pierce  my  eye-balls. 

Walker. — Wise  Hattaji  !  for  tender  love  is  true 
wisdom  ;  the  truest  wisdom  being  perfect  happiness. 
Thinkest  thou  God  less  wise,  less  beneficent  than 
thyself,  or  better  pleased  with  the  sutFerings  of  his 
creatures  ? 

GoNDA. — Xo  ;  God  is  wiser  even  than  my  father, 
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and  quite  as  kind  :  for  God  lias  done  many  things 
wliicli  my  fatlier  cnuld  never  do,  nor  understand,  he 
tells  us  ;  and  fiod  has  made  us  all  three  happy,  and 
my  fatlier  has  made  happ}''  only  me  and  Dewah. 
lie  seems  to  love  no  one  else  in  the  world  ;  and  now 
we  are  all  with  him,  he  seldom  goes  forth  to  demand 
his  tribute  of  the  Kajahs,  and  is  grown  so  idle^  he 
permits  them  to  take  it  from  every  poor  labourer ;  so 
that  in  time  a  Rajah  will  begin  to  think  himself  as 
brave  and  honest  a  man  as  a  robber.  Cannot  you 
alter  this?      Why  do  j'ou  smile? 

Walker. — We  Englishmen  exercise  both  di^ni- 
ties,  and  therefore  are  quite  impartial,  but  we  must 
not  interfere  wi;h  Ilattaji  and  his  subsidiary  Rajahs. 
Have  ^-ou  lately  been  at  Goa,  Hattaji  ? 

IIatta.ii. — Not  very. 

\\^\LKKit. — Nevertheless  you  appear  to  have  paid 
great  attention  to  their  religious  rites. 

IIatta.ii. — They  are  better  off  than  you  are  in 
those  matters.  I  Wduld  advise  you  to  establish  a 
fi.shery  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coasts  of  their 
territory,  and  si-ize  upon  their  salt-works  for  curing 
the  tish. 

Walkeii. — Why  so  ? 

IIatta.ii. — They  have  several  kinds  which  are 
effectual  remedies  for  sins.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  any  that  are  preventative  ;  nor  does  that 
seem  a  consideration  in  their  religion.     Indeed,  why 
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should  it  ?  when  the  most  fiagrant  crime  can  !)e 
extinguished  by  putting  a  fish  against  it,  with  a 
trifle  of  gold  or  silver  at  head  and  tail. 

Walker. — A  very  ingenious  contrivance  ! 

Hattaji. — I  would  not  offend, — but  surely  their 
priests  outdo  your's. 

Walker. — In  the  application  of  fish  ?  or  what  ? 

Hattaji. — When  I  say  it  of  yours,  I  say  it  also 
of  ours,  in  one  thing.  We  have  people  among  us, 
who  can  subdue  our  worst  serpents,  by  singing : 
their's  manage  a  great  one,,  of  which  perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  some  account,  and  make  him  appear 
and  disappear,  and  devour  one  man  and  spare 
another,  although  of  the  same  size  and  flavour ; 
which  the  wisest  of  our  serpent-singers  cannot  do 
with  the  most  tractable  and  the  best-conditioned 
snake. 

GoNDA. — O  my  dear  father  !  what  are  you  saying ! 
You  would  make  these  infidels  as  great  as  those  of 
the  true  faith.  Be  sure  it  is  all  a  deception  ;  and 
we  have  jugglers  as  good  as  theirs.  We  alone  have 
real  miracles,  framed  on  purpose  for  us,  not  false 
ones  like  those  of  the  Mahometans  and  Portuguese. 

Walker. — What  are  theirs,  my  dear  ? 

GoxDA. — I  do  not  know  :  I  only  know  they  are 
false  ones. 

Hattaji. — Who  told  thee  all  this,  child  ? 

GoxDA. — Whenever   a   holy  man  of  our  blessed 
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faith  has  come  to  visit  you,  he  seized  the  opportunity, 
as  he  told  me,  if  you  were  away  for  a  moment,  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  me,  taking  my  hand  and 
kissing  me,  and  telling  me  to  helieve  him  in  every 
thing  as  I  would  Vishnou,  and  assuring  me  that 
nothing  is  very  hateful  but  unbelief,  and  that  I  may 
do  what  I  like  if  I  believe. 

Walker. — And  what  was  your  answer  .'' 

GoNDA. — I  lept  and  danced  for  joy,  and  cried, 
"  may  I  indeed  .-^  Then  I  will  believe  every  thing  ; 
for  then  I  may  follow  my  dear  father  all  over 
Guzerat ;  and  if  ever  ho  should  be  v/ounded  again, 
I  ma}'  take  out  my  finest  shawl  (for  he  gave  me  two) 
and  tear  it,  and  tie  it  round  the  place." 

Hattaji. — Chieftain  !  I  did  well  to  save  this 
girl. — And  thou,  timid  tender  Dewah  !  wilt  thou 
too  follow  me  all  over  Guzerat.'' 

Dewah. — Father  !  I  am  afraid  of  elephants  and 
horses,  and  armed  men  :  I  should  run  away. 

Hattaji — What  then  wilt  thou  do  for  me? 

Dewah. — I  can  do  nothin<i;. 

HATTA.a,  (lo  himself.) — I  saved  her  :  yes,  I  am 
glad  I  saved  her  :  I  only  wish  I  had  not  questioned 
her :  siie  pains  me  now  for  the  first  time.  He  has 
heard  her  :  O,  this  is  worst  !  I  might  forget  it  ; 
can  lie  ? 

Child  !   why  art  thou  afraid  ? 

Dkwah. — I  am  two  years  younger  than  Gonda. 
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Hattaji. — But  the  women  of  Suda  would  slay 
thee  certainly,  wert  thou  left  behind,  and  perhaps 
with  stripes  and  tortures,  for  having  so  long  escaped. 

Dewah. — I  do  not  fear  women  ;  they  dress  rice, 
and  weave  robes,  and  gather  flowers. 

Hattaji. — Dewah  !  I  fear  for  thee  more  than 
thou  fearest  for  thyself. 

Dewaii. — Dear,  dear  father!  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  you  all  over  Guzerat,  and  to  be  afraid  of  any 
thing  as  much  as  you  are,  if  you  will  only  let  me. 
I  tremble  to  think  I  could  do  nothing  if  a  wicked 
man  should  try  to  wound  you  ;  or  even  if  only  a 
tiger  came  unaivares  upon  you,  I  could  but  shriek 
and  pray :  and  it  is  not  always  that  Vishnou  hears 
in  time.  And  now,  O  father,  do  remember  that, 
although  Gonda  has  two  shawls,  I  have  one ;  and 
she  likes  both  her's  better  than  mine.  If  ever  you 
are  hurt  any  where — Ah,  gracious  God  forbid  it ! — 
have  mine  first — I  will  try  to  help  her — how  can  I ! 
how  can  I  ! — I  cannot  see  you  even  now — I  shall 
cry  all  the  way  through  Guzerat !  For  shame, 
Gonda  !  I  am  but  nine  years  old,  and  you  are  eleven. 
Do  girls  at  your  age  ever  cry  ?  Is  there  one  tear 
left  upon  my  cheek  ? 

Hattaji. —  By  my  soul,  there  is  one  on  mine, 
worth  an  empire  to  me. 

Dewah. — O   Vishnou  !    hear    )iie   in   thy   happy 
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world  I  and  never  let  Gonda  tear  her  shawl  for  my 
father  ! 

Hattaji. — And  should  it  please  Vishnou  to  take 
thy  father  away  ? 

Dewah. — I  would  cling  to  him  and  l<iss  him 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

Hattaji. — Vishnou  would  not  let  thee  come  back 
again. 

Dewah. — Hush !  hush  !  would  you  ask  him  ? 
Do  not  let  him  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

Hattaji. — Chieftain  !  this  is  indeed  the  peace 
of  God. 

May  he  spare  you  to  me,  pure  and  placid  souls  ! 
rendering  pure  and  placid  every  thing  around  you. 

And  have  thousands  like  you  been  cast  away ! 
One  innocent  smile  of  your's  hath  more  virtue  in  it 
than  all  manhood,  is  more  powerful  than  all  wealth, 
and  more  beautiful  than  all  glory.  I  possess  new 
life,  I  will  take  a  new  name* — The  daughter- 
gifted  Hattaji  ! 

»  The  Orientals  are  fond  of  taUina  an  additional  name  from  some  fortunate 
occurrence. 
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IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 


STEEL    AND    ADDISON. 

Addison. — Dick  !  I  am  come  to  remonstrate 
with  you  on  those  unlucky  habits  which  have  been 
so  detrimental  to  your  health  and  fortune. 

Steel. — INIany  thanks,  IMr.  Addison  ;  but  really 
my  fortune  is  not  much  improved  by  j-our  arresting 
me  for  the  hundred  pounds  ;  nor  is  my  health,  if 
spirits  are  an  indication  of  it,  on  seeing  my  furniture 
sold  by  auction  to  raise  the  money. 

Addison. — Pooh,  pooh,  Dick  !  what  furniture  had 
you  about  the  house  ? 

Steel. — At  least  I  had  the  arm-chair,  of  which 
you  never  before  had  dispossessed  me  longer  than 
the  evening ;  and  happy  should  I  have  been  to  enjoy 
your  company  in  it  again  and  again,  if  you  had  left 
it  me. 

Addison. — We  will  contrive  to  hire  another. 
I  do  assure  5'ou,  my  dear  Dick,  I  have  really  felt 
for  you. 

Steel. — I  only  wish,  my  kind  friend,  you  had 
not  put  out  your  feelers  quite  so  far,  nor  exactly  in 
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this  direction ;  and  that  my  poor  wife  had  received 
an  hour's  notice ;  she  might  have  carried  a  few 
trinkets  to  some  neighbour.  She  wanted  her  salts  ; 
and  the  bailiff  thanked  her  for  the  bottle  that  con- 
tained them,  telling  her  the  gold  head  of  it  was 
worth  pretty  nearly  half-a-guinea. 

Addison. — Lady  Steel  then  wanted  her  smelling- 
bottle  ?  Dear  me !  the  weather,  I  apprehend,  is 
about  to  change.  Have  you  any  symptoms  of  your 
old  gout .'' 

Steel. — j\ry  health  has  been  long  on  the  decline, 
you  know. 

Addison. — Too  well  I  know  it,  my  dear  friend, 
and  I  hinted  it  as  delicately  as  I  could.  Nothing: 
on  earth  besides  this  consideration  should  have  in- 
duced me  to  pursue  a  measure  in  appearance  so 
unfriendly.  You  must  grow  more  temperate — you 
really  must.  • 

Steel. — Mr.  Addison,  you  did  not  speak  so 
gravely  and  so  firmly  when  we  used  to  meet  at 
Will's.  You  always  drank  as  much  as  I  did,  and 
often  invited  and  pressed  me  to  continue,  when  I 
was  weary,  sleepy,  and  sick. 

Addison. — You  thought  so,  because  you  were 
drunk.  Indeed,  at  my  own  house  I  have  sometimes 
asked  you  to  take  another  glass,  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  society  and  hospitality. 

Sleel. — Once,    it    is    true,   you  did  it   at  your 
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house  ;  the  only  time  I  ever  had  an  invitation  to 
dine  in  it.  The  Countess  was  never  fond  of  the 
wit  that  smells  of  wine  :  her  husband  could  once 
endure  it. 

Addison.—  We  could  talk  more  freely,  you  know, 
at  the  tavern.  There  we  have  dined  together  some 
hundred  times. 

Stekl. — jNIost  days,  for  many  j^ears. 

Addison. — Ah,  Dick  !  Since  we  first  met  there, 
several  of  our  friends  are  gone  off  the  stage. 

Steel. — And  some  are  still  acting. 

Addison. — Forbear,  my  dear  friend,  to  joke  and 
smile  at  infirmities  or  vices.  INIany  have  departed 
from  us,  in  consequence,  I  apprehend,  of  indulging 
in  the  bottle  !  When  passions  are  excited,  when 
reason  is  disturbed,  when  reputation  is  sullied,  when 
fortune  is  squandered,  and  when  health  is  lost  by  it, 
a  retreat  is  sounded  in  vain.  Some  cannot  hear  it, 
others  will  not  profit  by  it. 

Steel. — I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  declare, 
that  1  never  saw  any  other  effect  of  hard  drinking 
upon  you,  than  to  make  you  more  circumspect  and 
silent  ? 

Addison. — If  ever  I  urged  you,  in  the  warmth  of 
my  heart,  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  I 
entreat  you,  as  a  Christian,  to  forgive  me. 

Steel. — Most  willingly,  most  cordially. 

Addison. — I  feel  confident  that  you  will   think 
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of  me,  speak  of  me,  and  write  of  me,  as  you  have 
ever  done,  without  a  diminution  of  esteem.  We  are 
feeble  creatures  ;  we  want  one  another's  aid  and 
assistance — a  want  ordained  by  Providence,  to  shew 
us  at  once  our  insuHiciency  and  our  strength.  We 
must  not  abandon  our  friends  from  slight  motives, 
nor  let  our  passions  be  our  interpreters  in  their  own 
cause.  Consistency  is  not  more  requisite  to  the 
sound  Christian,  than  to  the  accomplished  politician. 

Steel. — I  am  inconsistent  in  my  resolutions  of 
improvement — no  man  ever  was  more  so;  but  my 
attachments  have  a  nerve  in  them  neither  to  be 
deadened  by  ill  treatment,  n(n-  loosened  ])y  indul- 
gence. A  man  grievously  wounded,  -knows  by  the 
acuteuess  of  the  pain  tliat  a  spirit  of  vitality  is  yet 
in  him  I  know  that  I  retain  my  friendship  for  you 
l)y  what  you  have  made  me  suffer. 

Annrsox.  —  Entirely  for  your  own  good,  I  do 
])rotest,  if  you  could  see  it. 

Stei:i.. — Alas!  all  our  sufferings  are  so;  the 
only  mischief  is,  that  we  liave  no  organs  for  per- 
ceiving it. 

Addison. — You  reason  well,  my  worthy  sir;  and 
relying  on  your  kindness  in  my  favour  (for  every 
man  has  enemies,  and  those  mostly  who  serve  their 
friends  best)  I  say,  Dick,  on  tliese  considerations, 
since  you  never  In-oke  your  word  with  me,  and  since 
I  am  certain  you  would  be  sorry  it  were  known  that 
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only  fourscore  pounds'  worth  could  be  found  in  the 
house,  I  renounce  for  the  present  the  twenty  yet 
wantinof.  Do  not  beat  about  for  an  answer;  say  not 
one  word :  farewell. 

Steel. — Ah  !  could  not  that  cold  heart,  often  and 
long  as  I  reposed  on  it,  bring  me  to  my  senses  ! 
I  have  indeed  been  drunken ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
awaken  in  such  heaviness  as  this  of  mine  is.  I 
shared  his  poverty  with  him  ;  I  never  aimed  to  share 
his  prosperity.  Well,  well ;  I  cannot  break  old 
habits.  I  love  my  glass — I  love  Addison.  Each 
will  partake  in  killing  me.  Why  cannot  I  see  him 
a^rain  in  the  arm-chair,  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart, 
under  the  fawn-coloured  waistcoat,  his  brow  erect 
and  clear  as  his  conscience  ;  his  wig  even  and  com- 
posed as  his  temper,  with  measurely  curls  and 
antithetical  top-knots,  like  his  style  ;  the  calmest 
poet,  the  most  quiet  patriot ;  dear  Addison  !  drunk, 
deliberate,  moral,  sentimental ;  foaming  over  with 
truth  and  virtue,  with  tenderness  and  friendship, 
and  only  the  worse  in  one  ruffle  for  the  wine. 
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I.MAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 


PHILIP    II.    AND    DOXA    .ITANA    COELHO. 

Dona  Juana. — Condescend,  O  my  king  !  to  hear 
me. 

Philip. — By  what  means,  Dona  Juana,  have  you 
obtained  this  admission  to  my  presence  .'* 

Dona  J. — Sire,  by  right  of  my  sex  and  my 
misfortunes. 

Philip. — And  what  misfortune  of  your's,  pray, 
madame,  is  it  in  my  power  to  remove  or  alleviate.'' 

DoxA  J. — All  mine,  O  most  puissant  monarch  ! 
and  nearly  all  the  heaviest  that  exist  on  earth — the 
iprovidence  of  God  having  placed  the  larger  part  of 
tlie  known  world  tuider  tlie  sceptre  or  the  influence 
of  your  majesty. 

Philip  (ironical/y). — And  the  more  suffering 
part,  no  doubt.  God,  and  his  mother,  and  the 
blessed  saints,  have  exalted  me  to  my  station,  that  I 
may  1)ring  chastisement  on  the  perverse  and  re- 
bellious, and  Avard  it  ofl*  from  the  dutiful  and 
obedient.  I  have  now  little  leisure:  to  the  point, 
tlien. 
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Dona  J. — O,  sire  !  my  husband  has  offended  :  I 
know  not  hoAv. 

Philip. — Nor  should  you.  His  offence  is  against 
the  state.  , 

DoxA  J. — ^^He  has  been  secretary  many  years  to 
your  majesty;  and  in  times  and  circumstances  the 
most  trying,  he  has  ever  been  a  faithful  vassal.  The 
riches  he  possesses  flowed  in  great  measure  from 
royal  bounty :  none  from  treason,  none  from  pecula- 
tion, none  from  abuse  of  power. 

Philip. — Know  you  his  steps,  his  thoughts? 

Dona  J. — I  have  always  shared  them. 

Philip. — Always?  no,  madam.  Let  me  tell  you, 
he  aspires  too  high. 

DoxA  J. — O,  sire  !  that  is  a  generous  fault,  the 
fault  of  every  one  who  loves  glory,  of  every  true 
Spaniard,  and,  above  all,  of  Antohio  Perez. 

Philip. — \Mien    did   he    first   begin    to  look   so 

loftily  ? 

Dona   J. — 'When  first  he  aspired  to  serve  your 

majesty. 

Philip. — Has  he  no  gratitude,  no  sense  of  duty, 
no  feeling  of  nothingness,  as  becomes  a  subject  ?  I 
made  him  what  he  is.  Tell  me  no  more  I  enriched 
him  ;  that  is  little — beside,  I  know  not  that  I  did 
it ;  and  I  could  only  wi.sh  to  have  done  it,  that  I 
mi<:ht  undo  it.  I  cannot  remember  that  he  has  had 
any  thing  from  me  beyond  the  salary  of  his  offices ; 
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but  those  who  accept  my  money  for  any  services 
would  just  as  readily  accept  it  from  my  enemies. 
They  care  no  more  from  whose  hand  it  comes,  than 
whose  effigy  it  bears 

Dona  J. — He  had  enough  and  abundantly  from 
his  offices  ;  nor  indeed  was  he  without  a  patrimony, 
nor  I  without  a  dower. 

Philip. — He  should  have  minded  his  business ; 
he  should  have  taken  example  from  Scovedo. 

Dona  J. — Sire,  it  becomes  not  me  to  express 
astonishment,  or  even  to  feel  it,  in  the  august 
presence. 

Philip. — Something  very  like  astonishment  pro- 
duces good  effects  occasionally.  IMadam,  would  you 
wish  further  audience  ? 

Dona  J. — Too  graciously  vouchsafed  me  !  Sire, 
Antonio  Perez,  my  husband,  is  accused  of  being 
privy  to  the  assassination — 

Philip. — Unmannerly,  ill-featured  expression  ! — 

Dona  J. — Of  his  colleague  Scovedo.  I  come  to 
entreat,  on  the  part  of  his  family  and  of  mine,  that 
he  may  be  brought  to  trial  speedily  and  openly.  If 
your  majesty  will  indulge  us  with  this  further  act  of 
royal  clemency  and  favour,  I  engage  that  a  crime  so 
detestable,  a  crime  from  which  the  nature  of  Don 
Antonio  is  abhorrent,  shall  be  removed  for  ever  from 
our  house. 

Philip. — At  my  good  pleasure  I  may  confront 
him  with  his  accomplices. 
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Dona  J. — Alas  !  alas  !  who  are  the  guilty  ? 

Philip. — Who  ?  Avho  ? —  \^aside}  Suspicious, 
audacious  woman  !  Some  have  suspected  those 
about  the  Princess  of  Evoli,  and  have  watched  her. 

Dona  J. — Kind  soul  !  may  never  harm  befall  her 
from  their  wiles  !  Beauty,  that  should  till  the 
world  with  light  and  happiness,  brings  only  evil 
spirits  in^o  it,  and  is  blighted  by  malignity  and 
grief.  AVho  upon  earth  could  see  the  Princess  of 
Evoli,  and  not  be  softened  ? 

Philip. — The  injured — the  insulted. 

Dona  J. — Alas  !  even  she  then  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  envious.  From  the  plant  that  gives 
honey  to  the  bee,  the  spider  and  wasp  draw  poison. 

Philip. — You  know  the  lady  very  intimately. 

Dona  J. — She  honors  me  with  her  notice. 

Philip. — She  honors  your  husband  too  with  her 
notice,  does  she  not  ? 

Dona  J. — IMost  highly. 

Philip. — Then,   madam,   by  the  saints,  he  dies  ! 

Dona  J. — Oh,  sire  !  recall  the  threat ! 

Philip. — We  never  threaten — we  sentence. 

Dona  J. — He  is  innocent  !  By  the  beloved  of 
God— by  the  Fountain  of  Truth  and  Purity — he  is 
innocent ! 

Philip. — And  she  too — and  she  too,  marvel  of 
virtue  !  A  brazen  breast  would  split  with  laughter. 
She!  Evoli— Evoli— 
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DoN'A  J. — Is  as  innocent  as  he.  Oh,  sire  !  this 
beautiful  and  gentle  lady — 

Philip. — Ay,  ay,  very  gentle  ;  she  brings  men's 
heads  to  the  scatFold  if  they  have  ever  lain  in  her  lap. 

Dona  J. — The  unsuspicious,  generous  princess — 

Philip. — Killed  the  poor  fool  Scovedo. 

Dona  J. — Pardon  me,  sire ;  she  hardly  knew 
him,  and  bore  no  ill  wdl  toward  liim. 

Philip. — Nor  toward  Perez;  at  worst,  not  very 
spiteful.  Dead  secretaries  and  dead  rats  should 
drive  oH"  living  ones.  He  was  useful  to  me — I  mean 
Scovedo — even  when  alive  ;  I  cannot  afford  one  like 
him  every  day.     Do  you  hear.  Donna  Juana  ! 

Dona  J. — Perfectly,  sire. 

Philip.- — And  understand  .'' 

Dona  J. — As  well  as  I  dare. 

Philip. — Could  you  live  in  privacy,  with  your 
accomplishments  and  your  beauty  ? 

Dona  J. — Alas  I  I  wish  it  had  always  been 
my  lot ! 

Philip. — I  may  promote  you  to  that  enviable 
situation. 

Dona  J. — I\Iy  husband,  now  he  has  lost  the 
countenance  of  your  majesty,  would  retreat  with  me 
from  the  world. 

Philip. — It  is  not  in  open  places  that  serpents 
hatch  their  eggs.  God  protects  me— I  must  protect 
the  state  :   Perez  is  unworthy  of  you. 
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DoxA  J. — Sire,  if  I  thought  him  so,  I  would  try 
to  make  him  worthy. 

Philip. — There  are  offences  that  women  cannot 
pardon. 

Dona  J. — Then  they  should  retire,  and  learn  how. 

Philip. — That  insolent  and  ungrateful  man 
wrongs  and  despises  you.  He  too,  among  the  rest, 
presumes  to  love  the  Princess  of  Evoli. 

Dona  J. — Who  does  not  ? 

Philip. — Who  shall  dare.'  Perez,  I  tell  you 
again,  has  declared  his  audacious  passion  to  her  ! 

Dona  J. — Then  God  forgive  him  his  impetuosity 
and  sinfulness  !     If  she  rejected  him,  he  is  punished. 

Philip. — If — if?  Do  you  pretend,  do  you 
imagine,  she  would  listen  to  one  like  him  .''  Do  you 
reason  about  it — do  you  calculate  on  it — do  you  sigh 
and  weep  at  it,  as  if  in  your  spite  and  stupidity 
you  could  believe  it  ?  By  the  blood  of  the  martjTs, 
I  will  drain  the  last  drop  of  that  traitor's  ! — Off ! 
unclasp  my  knee  !  I  cannot  wait  for  the  words  in 
your  throat  ! 
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IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 

SOLON    AND    PISISTRATUS. 

PisisTRATus. — Here  is  a  proof,  Solon,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  either  my  power  is  small,  or  my 
inclination  to  abuse  it :  you  speak  just  as  freely  to 
me  as  formerly,  and  add  unreservedly,  which  you 
never  did  before,  the  keenest  sarcasms  and  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  Even  such  a  smile  as  that,  so 
expressive  of  incredulity  and  contempt,  would  arouse 
a  desire  of  vengeance,  difhcult  to  control,  in  any 
whom  you  could  justly  call  impostor  and  usurper. 

Solon. — I  do  you  no  injustice,  Pisistratus,  M'hich 
I  should  do  if  I  feared  you.  Neither  your  policy 
nor  your  temper,  neither  your  early  education  nor  the 
society  j'ou  have  since  frequented,  and  whose  power 
over  the  mind  and  affections  you  cannot  at  once 
throw  off,  would  permit  you  to  kill  or  imprison,  or 
even  to  insult  or  hurt  me.  Such  an  action,  you  well 
know,  would  excite  in  the  people  of  Athens,  as 
vehement  a  sensation  as  your  imposture  of  the 
wounds,  and  you  would  lose  your  authority  as  rapidly 
as  you  acquired  it.  Tliis  (however)  you  also  know, 
is  not  the  consideration  which  hath  induced  me  to 
approach  you,  and  to  entreat  your  return,  while  the 
path  is  yet  open,  to  reason  and  humanity. 
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PisisTRATUS. — What  inhumanity,  my  friend,  have 
I  committed  ? 

Solon. — No  deaths,  no  tortures,  no  imprison- 
ments, no  stripes :  but  worse  than  these ;  the 
conversion  of  our  species  into  a  lower ;  a  crime 
which  the  poets  never  feigned,  in  the  wild  attempts 
of  the  Titans  or  others  who  rebelled  against  the  gods, 
and  against  the  order  they  established  here  below. 

PisisTRATUS. — Why  then  should  you  feign  it 
of  me  ? 

Solon. — I  do  not  feign  it;  and  you  yourself  shall 
bear  me  witness,  that  no  citizen  is  further  removed 
from  falsehood,  from  the  perversion  of  truth  by  the 
heat  of  passion,  than  Solon.  Choose  between  the 
friendship  of  the  wise  and  the  adulation  of  the 
vulgar.  Choose,  do  I  say,  Pisistratus  ?  no,  you 
cannot :  your  choice  is  already  made.  Choose  then 
between  a  city  in  the  dust  and  a  city  flourishing. 

Pisistratus. — How  so  ?  who  could  hesitate .'' 

Solon. — If  the  souls  of  the  citizens  are  debased, 
who  cares  whether  its  walls  and  houses  be  still 
upright  or  thrown  down  ?  W^hen  free  men  become 
the  property  of  one,  when  they  are  brought  to  believe 
that  their  interests  repose  on  him  alone,  and  must 
arise  from  him,  their  best  energies  are  broken 
irreparably.  They  consider  his  will  as  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  leading  to  emolument  and  dignity, 
securing  from  spoliation,  from  scorn,  from  contumely, 
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from  chains,  and  seize  this  compendious  blessing 
(such  they  think  it)  Avithout  exertion  and  without 
reflexion.  From  which  cause  alone  there  are  several 
ancient  nations  so  abject,  that  they  have  not  produced 
in  many  thousand  years,  as  many  rational  creatures, 
as  we  have  seen  together  round  one  table  in  the 
narrowest  lane  of  Athens. 

PisisTRATUs. — But,  Solon,  you  yourself  are  an 
example,  ill  treated  as  you  have  been,  that  the  levity 
of  the  Ath.enian  people  requires  a  guide  and  leader. 

SoLox. — There  are  those  v.'ho  by  their  discourses 
and  conduct,  inflate  and  push  forward  this  levity, 
that  the  ^uide  and  leader  mav  be  called  for :  and 
who  then  offer  their  kind  services,  modestly,  and  by 
means  of  friends,  in  pity  to  the  weakness  of  their 
fellow-citizens;  taking  care  not  only  of  their  follies, 
but  also  their  little  store  of  wisdom,  putting  it  out  to 
interest  where  they  see  fit,  and  directing  how  and 
where  it  shall  be  expended.  Generous  hearts  !  the 
Lacedemonians  themselves^  in  the  excess  of  their 
democracy,  never  were  more  zealous  that  corn  and 
oil  should  be  throA\n  into  the  common  stock,  than 
these  are  that  minds  should,  and  that  no  one  swell  a 
simrle  line  above  another.  Their  own  meanwhile 
are  fully  adequate  to  all  necessary  and  useful 
purposes,  and  constitute  them  a  superintending 
Providence  over  the  rest. 

PisiSTRATUs. — Solon,    I    did    not    think     you   so 
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addicted  to  derision :  you  make  me  join  you.  This 
in  the  latter  part  is  a  description  of  despotism ;  a 
monster  of  Asia,  and  not  yet  known  even  in  the 
most  uncivilized  region  of  Europe.  For  the 
Thracians  and  others,  who  have  chieftains,  have  no 
kings,  much  less  despots.  In  speaking  of  them 
we  use  the  word  carelessly,  not  thinking  it  worth 
our  while  to  form  names  for  such  creatures,  any 
more  than  to  form  collars  and  bracelets  for  them,  or 
rings  (if  they  use  them)  for  their  ears  and  noses. 

SoLOX. — Preposterous  as  this  is,  there  are  things 
more  so,  under  our  eyes :  for  instance,  that  the 
sound  should  become  lame,  the  wise  foolish,  and 
this  by  no  affliction  of  disease  or  age.  You  go 
further ;  and  appear  to  wish  that  a  man  should 
become  a  child  again :  for  what  is  it  else,  when  he 
has  governed  himself,  that  he  should  go  back  to  be 
governed  by  another  ?  and  for  no  better  reason  than 
because,  as  he  is  told,  that  other  has  been  knocked 
down  and  stabbed.  Incontrovertible  proofs  of  his 
strength,  his  prudence,  and  the  love  he  has  been 
capable  of  conciliating  in  those  about  him  ! 

PisisTRATUS — Solon  !  it  would  better  become  the 
gravity  of  your  age,  the  dignity  of  your  character, 
and  the  office  you  assume  of  adviser,  to  address  me 
with  decorous  and  liberal  moderation,  and  to  treat 
me  as  you  find  me. 

Solon. — So  small  a  choice  of  words  is  left  us. 
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when  we  pass  out  of  atticism  into  barbarism,  that  I 
know  not  whether  you,  distinguished  as  you  are, 
both  for  the  abundance  and  the  selection  of  them, 
would  call  yourself  in  preference  khig  or  tyrant. 
The  latter  is  usually  the  most  violent,  at  least  in  the 
beginning  ;  tlie  former  th.e  most  pernicious.  Tyrants 
like  ravens  and  vultures,  are  solitary :  they  either 
are  swept  otf,  or  languish  and  pine  away,  and  leave 
no  brood  in  their  places.  Kings,  as  the  origin  of 
them  is  amid  the  swamps  and  wildernesses,  take 
deeper  root,  and  germinate  more  broadly  in  the  loose 
putrescent  soil,  and  propagate  their  likenesses  for 
several  generations ;  a  brood  which  (such  is  the 
^ower  of  habitude)  does  not  seem  monstrous,  even  to 
those  whose  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  it  swallows  up  every 
day,  and  whose  children  it  consumes  in  its  freaks 
and  festivals.  I  am  ignorant  under  what  number  of 
them,  at  tlie  present  day,  mankind  in  various 
countries  lies  prostrate  ;  just  as  ignorant  as  I  am 
how  many  are  the  deserts  and  caverns  of  the  earth, 
or  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  the  sea  ;  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  stated  that,  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  there  may  be  a  dozmi  or  more  of  all  sizes. 
Europe  has  never  yet  been  amazed  at  such  a  portent, 
either  in  tlie  most  corrupted  or  the  most  uncivilized 
of  her  nations,  as  a  hereditary  chief  in  possession  of 
absolute  power. 

PisiSTRATUs. — The  first  despots  were  tyrannical 
and  cruel. 
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Solon. — And  so  the  last  will  be.  This  is  wanting, 
on  some  occasions,  to  arouse  a  people  from  the 
lethargy  of  servitude;  and  therefore  I  would  rather 
see  the  cruelest  usurper  than  the  mildest  king. 
Under  him  men  lose  the  dignity  of  their  nature  ; 
under  the  other  they  recover  it. 

PisisTRATUs.  Hereditary  kings  too  have  been 
dethroned. 

Solon. — Certainly :  for,  besotted  as  those  must 
be  who  have  endured  them,  some  subject  at  last  hath 
had  the  hardihood  and  spirit  to  kick  that  fellow  in 
the  face  and  trample  on  him,  who  insists  that  the 
shoe  must  lit  him  because  it  fitted  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  that,  if  his  foot  will  not  enter,  he 
will  pare  and  rasp  it. 

PisisTRATLs. — The  worst  of  wickedness  is  that 
of  bearing  hard  on  the  unfortunate  ;  and  near  it  is 
that  of  running  down  the  fortunate  :  yet  these  are 
the  two  commonest  occupations  of  mankind.  We 
are  despised  if  we  are  helpless ;  we  are  teased  by 
petulance  and  tormented  by  reprehension  if  we  are 
strong.  One  tribe  of  barbarians  would  drag  us  into 
their  own  dry  deserts,  and  strip  us  to  the  skin : 
another  would  pierce  us  with  arrows  for  being  naked. 
What  is  to  be  done  .-* 

Solon. — Simpler  men  run  into  no  such  per- 
plexities. Your  great  wisdom,  O  Pisistratus  !  will 
enable  you  in  some  measure  to  defend  your  conduct  ; 
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Ijut  your  heart  is  the  more  vulnerable  from  its  very 
creatness. 

PisisTRATUS. — I  intend  to  exert  the  authority 
that  is  conferred  on  me  by  the  people,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  your  laws,  knowing  no  better. 

Soi.ox. — Better  there  may  be,  but  you  will  render 
worse  necessary  ;  and  would  you  have  it  said  here- 
after by  those  who  read  them.  Pisislraliis  was  less 
vise  than  Solon  ? 

PisisTRATUS. — It  must  be  said  ;  for  none  among 
men  has  enjoyed  so  high  a  character  as  you,  in 
wisdom  and  integrity. 

Solon. — Either  you  lie  now,  Pi.sistratus,  or  you 
lied  v,\wi\  you  abolished  my  institutions. 

Pisr.sTRATL-s. — They  exist,  and  sliall  exist,  I 
s^^'ear  to  you. 

Solon. — Yes,  thev  exist  like  the  letters  in  a  burnt 
paper,  which  are  looked  down  on  from  curiosity,  and 
just  legible,  wliile  the  last  of  the  consuming  fire  is 
remaining,  but  they  crumble  at  a  toucli,  and 
indeed  tiy  before  it,  weightless  and  incoherent. 

Do  you  desire,  Pisistratus,  that  your  family  shall 
inherit  ycur  anxieties?  If  you  really  feel  none 
yourself,  wliich  you  never  will  persuade  me,  nor 
(I  think)  attempt  it,  still  you  may  be  much  happier, 
nmch  more  secure  and  tranquil,  by  ceasing  to  possess 
what  you  have  actpiired  of  late,  provided  you  cease 
early ;  for  long  possession  of  any  property  makes  us 
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anxious  to  retain  it,  and  insensible,  if  not  to  the 
cares  it  brings  with  it,  at  least  to  tlie  real  cause  of 
them.  TjTants  will  never  be  persuaded  that  their 
alarms  and  sorrows,  their  perplexity  and  melancholy, 
are  the  product  of  tjTanny  :  they  will  not  attribute 
a  tittle  of  them  to  their  own  obstinacy  and  per- 
verseness,  but  look  for  it  all  in  another's.  They 
would  move  every  thing  and  be  moved  by  nothing  ; 
and  vet  lighter  things  move  them  than  any  other 
particle  of  mankind. 

PisisTRATL's. — You  are  talking,  Solon,  of  mere 
fools. 

Solon. — The  worst  of  fools,  Pisistratus,  are  those 
who  once  had  wisdom.  Xot  to  possess  what  is  good 
is  a  misfortune  ;  to  throw  it  away  is  a  folly:  but  to 
change  what  we  know  hath  served  us,  and  would 
serve  us  still,  for  what  never  has  and  never  can,  for 
what  on  the  contrary  hath  always  been  pernicious  to 
the  holdpr,  is  the  action  of  an  incorrigible  idiot. 
Observations  on  arbitrary  power  can  never  be  made 
usefully  to  its  possessors.  There  is  not  a  foot-page 
■about  them  at  the  bath  whose  converse  on  this 
subject  is  not  more  reasonable  than  mine  would  l)e. 
I  could  adduce  no  argument  which  he  would  no  t 
controvert,  by  the  magical  words  practical  things 
and  preaent  times  :  a  shrug  of  tlie  shoulder  woul  d 
overset  all  that  my  meditations  have  taught  me  in 
half   a    century    of    laborious    inquiry   and    intense 
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thouiiht.  These  arc  (licorics,  ho  woxild  tell  his 
master,  Jit  for  Allien  before  the  olive  was  sown 
aii/oiig  us.  Old  men  ninsl  a!ira>/s  have  iJieir  wan — 
will  their  own  greij  beards  never  teach  them  that  time 
ehan<jes  things  ? 

One  fortune  hath  ever  befallen  those  whom  the 
indignant  gods  have  cursed  with  despotical  power  ; 
to  feed  upon  falsehood,  to  loath  and  sicken  at  truth, 
to  avoid  the  friendly,  to  discard  the  wise,  to  suspect 
the  honest,  and  to  abominate  the  brave.  Like  grubs 
in  rotten  kernels,  they  coil  up  for  safety  in  dark 
hollowness,  and  see  notliing  but  death  in  bursting 
from  it.  Altho  they  place  violence  in  the  highest 
rank  of  dignities  and  virtues,  and  draw  closely  round 
their  bodies  those  wliose  valour,  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities,  sliould  animate  the  state,  yet  they 
associate  tlie  most  intimately  with  singers,  with 
buffoons,  witli  tellers  of  tales,  with  prodigies  of 
eating  and  drinking,  with  mountebanks,  with 
diviners.  These  captivate  and  enthral  their  en- 
feebled and  abji'ct  s})irits;  and  the  first  cry  that 
rouses  them  from  their  torpor  is  the  cry  that 
demands  tiieir  lilood.  Then  would  it  appear  by 
their  countenances,  that  all  the  terror  they  had 
scattered  among  thousands,  had  come  secretlj'  back 
asjain  into  its  vast  repository,  and  was  issuing  forth 
from  every  limb  and  feature,  from  every  pore,  from 
every  hair  upon  their  heads. 
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What  is  man  at  last,  O  Pisistratus,  when  he  is 
all  he  hath  ever  wished  to  be  !  the  fortunate,  the 
powerful,  the  supreme !  Life  in  its  fairest  form 
(such  he  considers  it)  comes  only  to  flatter  and 
deceive  him.  Disappointments  take  their  turn,  and 
harass  hiui ;  weakness  and  maladies  cast  him  down : 
pleasures  catch  him  again  when  he  rises  from  them, 
to  misguide  and  blind  and  carry  him  away:  ambition 
struggles  with  those  pleasures,  and  only  in  struggling 
with  them  seems  to  be  his  friend :  they  mar  one 
another,  and  distract  him  :  enemies  encompass  him ; 
associates  desert  him  ;  rivalries  thwart,  persecutions 
haunt  him :  another's  thoughts  molest  and  injure 
him  ;  his  own  do  worse  than  join  with  them  :  and 
yet  he  shudders  and  shrinks  back  at  nothing  so  much 
as  the  creaking  of  that  door  by  which  alone  there  is 
any  escape. 

Pisistratus !  O  Pisistratus  !  do  we  tire  out  the 
patience  of  mankind,  do  we  prey  upon  our  hearts, 
for  this  ?  Does  Nature  crave  it  ?  Does  Wisdom 
dictate  it  ?  Can  Power  avert  it  ?  Descend  then 
from  a  precipice,  it  is  difficult  to  stand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repose  on.  Take  the  arm  that  would  lead 
you  and  support  you  back,  and  restore  you  to  your 
friends  and  country.  He  who  places  himself  far 
above  them,  is  (any  child  might  tell  you)  far  from 
them.  What  on  earth  can  be  imagined  so  horrible 
and  disheartening,  as  to  live  without  ever  seeing  one 
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creature  of  the  same  species !  Being  a  tyrant  or 
despot,  you  are  in  this  calamity.  Imprisonment  in  a 
dungeon  could  not  reduce  you  to  it :  false  friends 
have  done  that  for  you  which  enemies  could  but  at- 
tempt. If  such  is  the  harvest  of  their  zeal^  when 
they  are  unsated  and  alert,  what  is  that  which 
remains  to  be  gathered  in  by  you,  when  they  are  full 
and  weary  ?  Bitterness  ;  the  bitterness  of  infamy  ! 
And  how  will  you  quench  it  ?  By  swallowing  the 
gall  of  self-reproach  ! 

Let  me  put  to  you  a  few  questions,  near  to  the 
point  ;  you  will  answer  them;,  I  am  confident,  easily 
and  affably. 

Pisistratus,  have  you  not  felt  yourself  the  happier, 
when  in  the  fulness  of  your  heart,  you  have  made  a 
large  offering  to  the  gods .'' 

Pisistratus. — Solon,  I  am  not  impious  :  I  have 
made  many  such  offerings  to  them,  and  have  always 
been  the  happier. 

Solon. — Did  they  need  your  sacrifice .'' 

Pisistratus. — They  need  nothing  from  us  mor- 
tals ;  but  I  was  happy  in  the  performance  of  what  I 
have  been  taught  is  my  duty. 

Solon. — Piously,  virtuously,  and  reasonably  said, 
my  friend.  The  gods  did  not  indeed  want  your 
sacrifice :  they,  who  give  every  thing,  can  want 
nothing.  The  Athenians  do  want  a  sacrifice  from 
you;  ///ey  have  an  urgent  necessity  of  something; 
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the  necessity  of  that   very  thing  wliidi    you    have 
taken  from  them,  and  which  it  can  cost  you  nothing 
to    rephice.     You    have   always    been   happier,   you 
confess,  in  giving  to  the  gods  what  you  could  have 
yourself  used  in  your  own  house  :  believe  me,  you 
will  not  be  less  so  in  giving  back   to  your  fellow 
citizens  what  you  have  taken  out  of  theirs,  and  what 
you  very  well   know  they  will  seize  when  they  can, 
together    with   your  property  and  life.      You  have 
been  taught,  you  tell  me,  that  sacrifice  to  the  gods  is 
a  duty  :  be  it  so  :  but  who  taught  you  it  ?     Was  it 
a  wiser  man  than  you  or  I  ?     Or  was  it  at  a  time  of 
life   when   your  reason   was   more    mature    than    at 
present,  or  your  interests  better  understood  ?     No 
good  man  ever  gave   any   thing  without  being  the 
more  happy  for  it,   unless  to   the  undeserving,  nor 
ever  took  any  thing  away  without  being  the  less  so. 
But  here  is   anxiety  and  suspicion,   a  fear  of  the 
strong,  a  subjection  to  the  weak ;  here  is  fawning, 
in  order  to  be   fawned  on  again,  as  among  sucking 
wlielps  half  awake.      He  alone  is  the    master  of  his 
fellow  men,   who  can  instruct  and   improve  them; 
while  he  who   makes  the  people  another  thing  from 
what  it  was,  is  master  of  that  other  thing,  but  not  of 
the  people.     And  supposing  we  could  direct  the  city 
exactly  as  we  would,  is  our  greatness  to  be  founded 
on  this?     A  ditcher  may  do  greater  things  :  he  may 
turn  a  torrent  (a  thing  even  more  turbid  and  more 
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precipitate)  by  liis  ditch.  A  sudden  increase  of 
power,  like  a  sudden  increase  of  blood,  gives  plea- 
sure ;  1)ut  tlie  new  excitement  being  once  gratitied, 
the  pleasure  ceases. 

I  do  not  imagine  the  cliildren  of  the  powerful  to 
be  at  any  time  more  contented  than  the  children  of 
othei's,  ahlio  I  concede  that  the  powerful  them- 
selves may  be  so  for  some  moments,  paying  however 
very  dearly  for  those  moments,  by  more  in  quantity 
and  in  value,  (iive  a  stranger,  who  has  rendered 
\nu  no  service,  four  talents:  the  suddenness  of  the 
<>ift  surprises  and  delights  him :  take  them  away 
acain,  saying,  T-lrciisc  vie  ;  I  intended  ihcin  fur  i/onr 
hrotlier  ;  .si'ill,  )iol  iv/iol///  to  disappoint  yon,  I  give 
yon  f;^o...^\•hat  think  you;  do  you  augment  or 
diminisli  that  man's  store  of  happiness  ? 

PisrsTRATi's. — It  must  depend  on  his  temper  and 
character  :  but  I  think  in  nearly  all  instances  you 
would  diminish  it. 

Solon. —  Certainly.  ^Vhen  we  cannot  have  what 
we  expect,  ^^•e  are  dissatisfied  ;  and  what  we  have 
ceases  to  affurd  us  pleasure.  W\'  are  like  infants  ; 
deprive  them  of  one  toy,  and  they  push  the  rest 
away,  or  break  them,  ami  turn  their  faces  from  you, 
crying  inconsolably. 

If  you  desire  an  increase  of  hap])iness,  do  not  look 
for  it,  ()  Pisistratus,  in  an  increase  of  power.  Follow 
the  laws  of  nature  on  the  earth.     Spread   the  seeds 
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of  it  far  and  wide  ;  your  crop  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  your  industry  and  liberality.  A\'hat  you  con- 
centrate in  yourself,  you  stifle  ;  you  propagate  what 
you  communicate. 

Still  silent  ? — A\'ho  is  at  the  door  .'' 
PisiSTRATUs. — The  boys. 

Solon. — Come    my   little    fugitives,    turn    back 
again  hither !  come  to  me,  Ilippias  and  Hipparchus. 
I  wish  you  had  entered  earlier  ;   that  you  might  have 
witnessed  my  expostulation   with  yjur  father,   and 
that  your  tender  age  might  have  produced  upon  him 
the  effect  my  declining  one  has  failed  in.     Children, 
you  have  lost  your  patrimony.    Start  not,  Pisistratus  ! 
I  do  not  tell  them  that  you  have  squandered  it  away  : 
no,  I   will    never   teach   them   irreverence   to   their 
parent :  aid  me,  I   entreat  you,  to  teach  them   re- 
verence.    Do  not,   while   the   thing  is  recoverable, 
deprive  them  of  filial  love,  of  a  free  city,  of  popular 
esteem,  of  congenial  sports,   of  kind  confidence,  of 
that    which    all    ages    run    in   pursuit   of,    equals. 
Children  seek  those  of  the  same  age,  men  those  of 
the  same   condition.     ^Misfortunes    come   upon   all: 
who  can  best  ward  them  off.''    not  those  above   us 
nor  those  below,  but  those  on  a  level  with  ourselves. 
Tell  me,  Pisistratus,  what  arm  hath  ever  raised  up 
the  pillow  of  a  dying  despot .''      He  has  loosened  the 
bonds  of  nature  :   in  no  hour,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
last,  can  they  be  strengthened  and  drawn  together. 
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It  is  a  custom,  as  you  know,  for  you   have   not  yet 
forgotten  all  our  customs,  to  conduct  youths  with  us 
when  we  mark  the  boundaries  of  our  lands,  that  they 
may  give  their  testimony  on  any  suit  about  them  in 
time  to   come.      Unfortunate   boys !   their  testimony 
cannot  be  received  :  the  landmarks  are  removed  from 
their  own  inheritance  by  their  own  father.     Armed 
men  are  placed  in  front  of  them  for  ever,  and  their 
pleasantest  walks  throughout  life  must  be  guarded  by 
armed    men.     Who  woidd   endure  it  ?    one    of  the 
hardest    things   to  uhich    the   captive,    or   even  the 
criminal,  is  condemned.      Tlie  restraints  Avhich  every 
one    would  Avish   aAvay,   are  eternally  about   them  ; 
those  which  the  best  of  us  require  through  life,  are 
removed  from  them  on  entering  it.     Their  passions 
not   only    are    uncontrolled,    but    excited,    fed,    and 
riattered,  by  all  around,  and  mostly  by  their  teachers. 
Do    not   expose    them  to    worse    monsters  tlian    the 
young  Athenians   were  exposed   to   in   the    time   of 
Theseus.       Never   hath    our   city,    before    or  since, 
endured  such  calamity,  such   ignominy.     A   king,  a 
coufpieror,  an   injured   and   exasperated  enemj',  im- 
posed them  :   shall  a  citizen,  shall  a  beneficent  man, 
shall  a  father,  devise  more  cruel  and  more  shameful 
terms,  and  admit  none  but  his  own  offspring  to  fulfil 
them?       That   monster    perhaps    was    fabulous... O 
that  these  were  so  !  and    that   pride,   injustice,  lust. 
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were  tractable  to  any  clue  or  conquerable  by  any 
courage  of  despotism  I 

^\'eak  man !  will  si^hinij  suffocate  them  ?  will 
holclina:  down  the  head  coufouud  them  ? 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  you  are  now  the  children 
of  Solon,  the  orphans  of  Pisistratus.  If  I  have  any 
Avisdom,  it  is  tlie  wisdom  of  experience ;  it  shall  cost 
you  nothing  from  me,  from  others  much.  I  ])resent 
to  you  a  fruit  which  the  gods  themselves  have  fenced 
round,  not  only  from  the  animals,  but  from  most 
men;  one  which  I  have  nurtured  and  watched  day 
and  night  for  seventy  years,  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  my  letters  and  duties  were  first  taught 
me ;  a  lovely,  sweet,  antl  wholesome  fruit,  my 
children,  and  which,  like  the  ambrosia  of  the 
blessed  in  Olympus,  grows  by  participation  and 
enjoyment. 

You  receive  it  attentively  and  gratefully :  your 
father,  who  ought  to  know  its  value,  listens  and 
rejects  it.  I  am  not  angry  with  him  for  this ;  and, 
if  I  censure  him  before  you,  I  blame  myself  also  in 
his  presence.  Too  frequently  have  I  repeated  my 
admonition:  lam  throwing  my  time  away... I  who 
have  so  little  left  me  :  I  am  consuming  my  heart 
with  sorrow... when  sorrow  and  solicitudes  should 
have  ceased... and  from  whom  ?  from  him  principally 
who  will  derive  no  good  from  it,  and  will  suffer 
none    to    flow    on   others,  not    even   on    those   the 
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dearest  to  him.  Think,  my  chiklren,  how  unwise  a 
man  is  Solon,  how  luxrd  a  man  Pisistratus,  how 
mistaken  in  both  are  the  Athenians.  Study  to 
avoid  our  errors,  to  correct  our  faults,  and  by 
simplicity  of  life,  by  moderation  in  your  hopes  and 
wishes,  to  set  a  purer  and  (grant  it,  heaven  !)  a  more 
stable  example  than  we  have  done. 
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IMAGINARY  COXVERSATIOX. 


p.     SCIPIO     EMILIANUS,     POLYBIUS,     PANETIUS. 

SciPio. — Polybius,  if  you  have  found  me  slow- 
in  rising  to  you,  if  I  lifted  not  up  my  eyes  to  salute 
you  on  your  entrance,  do  not  hold  me  ungrateful 
...proud  there  is  no  danger  that  you  will  ever  call 
me  :  this  day  of  all  days  would  least  make  me  so  : 
it  shows  me  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods,  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  the  instability  of  empire,  the 
feebleness,  the  nothingness,  of  man.  The  earth 
stands  motionless  ;  the  grass  upon  it  bends  and 
returns,  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  the  same  in 
this  age  as  in  a  thousand  past ;  the  sky  darkens  and 
is  serene  again  ;  the  clouds  melt  away,  but  they  are 
clouds  another  time,  and  float  like  triumphal  pa- 
geants along  the  heavens.  Carthage  is  fallen !  to 
rise  no  more  !  the  funereal  horns  have  this  hour 
announced  to  us  that,  after  eighteen  days  and  eigh- 
teen nights  of  conflagration,  her  last  embers  are 
extinguished. 

Polybius. — Perhaps,  O  Emilianus,  I  ought  not 
to  have  come  in. 

SciPio. — ^Velcome,  my  friend. 
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PoLYBius. — While  you  were  speaking  I  would 
by  no  means  interrupt  you  so  idly,  as  to  ask  you  to 
whom  have  you  been  proud,  or  to  wliom  could  you 
be  ungrateful. 

SciPio. — To  him,  if  to  any,  whose  hand  is  on  nij/^ 
heart ;  to  him  on  whose  shoulder  I  rest  my  head, 
weary  with  presages  and  vigils.  Collect  my  thoughts 
for  me,  O  my  friend !  the  fall  of  Carthage  hath 
shaken  and  scattered  them.  Tliere  are  moments 
when,  if  we  are  quite  contented  with  ourselves,  we 
never  can  remount  to  what  we  were  before. 

PoLYBius. — Panetius  is  absent. 

SciPio. — Feeling  the  necessity,  at  the  moment,  of 
utter  loneliness,  I  despatched  him  toward  the  city. 
There  may  be  (3'es,  even  there)  some  sufferings 
which  the  Senate  wovdd  not  censure  us  for  assuaging. 
But  here  he  returns.  Come,  tell  me,  Polybius, 
on  what  are  you  reflecting  and  meditating  .^ 

Polybius. — After  the  burning  of  some  village, 
or  the  overleaping  of  some  garden  wall,  to  exter- 
minate a  few  pirates  or  highwaymen,  I  have  seen 
the  commander's  tent  thronged  with  officers;  I  have 
heard  as  many  trumpets  around  liim  as  Avould 
have  shaken  down  the  places  of  themselves;  I  have 
seen  the  horses  start  from  the  pretorium,  as  if  they 
would  fly  from  under  their  trappings,  and  spurred 
as  if  they  were  to  reach  the  east  and  west  before 
sunset,  that  nations  might  hear   of  the  exploit,  and 
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sleep  soundly,  And  now  do  I  behold  in  solitude, 
almost  in  gloom,  and  in  such  silence  that,  unless  my 
voice  prevents  it,  the  grasshopper  is  audible,  him  who 
has  levelled  to  the  earth  the  strongest  and  most  po- 
pulous of  cities,  the  wealthiest  and  most  formidable 
of  empires.  I  had  seen  Rome;  I  had  seen  (what 
those  who  never  saw  never  rvill  see)  Carthage ;  I 
thought  I  had  seen  Scipio  :  it  was  but  the  image  of 
him  :  here  I  find  him. 

Scipio. — There  are  many  hearts  that  ache  this 
day  :  there  are  many  that  never  will  ache  more  : 
hath  one  man  done  it  }  one  man's  breath  ?  What 
air,  upon  the  earth,  or  upon  the  waters,  or  in  the 
void  of  heaven,  is  lost  so  quickly !  It  flies  away  at 
the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  returns  no  more  !  the  sea- 
foam  stifles  it  !  the  tooth  of  a  reptile  stops  it  !  a 
noxious  leaf  suppresses  it  !  \\\\At  are  we  in  our 
greatness?   whence  rises  it  .^   whither  tends  it  .^ 

Merciful  gods !  may  not  Rome  be  what  Carthage 
is?  may  not  those  who  love  her  devotedly,  those 
who  will  look  on  her  with  fondness  and  affection 
after  life,  see  her  in  such  condition  as  to  wish  she 
were  so  ? 

PoLYBius. — One  of  the  heaviest  groans  over  fallen 
Carthage,  burst  from  the  breast  of  Scipio :  who 
would  believe  this  tale  ? 

Scipio. — IMen  like  my  Polybius:  others  must 
never  hear  it. 

H 
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PoLVJiius. — You  luive    not   ridden   forth,  Euiili- 
anus,  to  survey  the  ruins. 

SciPio. — No,  Polybius  :  since  I  remored  my 
tent  to  avoid  the  heat  from  the  contiagration,  I 
never  have  ridden  nor  -wallved  nor  h)oked  toward 
them.  At  this  elevation,  and  three  miles  off,  the 
temperature  of  tlie  season  is  altered.  I  do  not 
believe,  as  those  about  me  would  have  persuaded 
me,  that  the  gods  were  visible  in  the  clouds  ;  that 
thrones  of  ebony  and  gold  were  scattered  in  all 
directions  ;  that  broken  chariots,  and  flaming  steeds, 
and  brazen  bridges,  had  cast  their  fragments  upon 
the  earth  ;  that  eagles  and  lions,  dolphins  and  tri- 
dents, and  other  emblems  of  power  and  empire, 
were  visible  at  one  moment,  and  at  the  next  had 
vanished ;  that  purple  and  scarlet  overspread  the 
mansions  of  the  gods  ;  that  their  voices  were  heard 
at  first  confusedly  and  discordantly^  ;  and  that  the 
apparition  closed  with  their  high  festivals.  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  on  the  heavens  :  a  crash  of  arch 
or  of  theatre  or  of  tower,  a  column  of  flame  rising 
liigher  tlian  tliey  were,  or  a  universal  cry,  as  if  none 
until  then  liad  perished,  drew  them  thitherward. 
Such  were  the  dismal  sights  and  sounds,  a  fresh 
city  seemed  to  have  been  taken  every  hour,  for 
seventeen  days.  This  is  tlie  eighteenth  since  the 
smoke  arose  from  the  level  roofs  and  from  the  lofty 
temj)les,  and  thousands  died,  and  tens  of  thousands 
ran  in  search  of  death. 
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Calamity  moves  me;  heroism  moves  me  more. 
That  a  nation  whose  avarice  we  have  so  often  repre- 
hended, should  have  cast  into  the  furnace  gold  and 
silver,  from  the  insufficiency  of  brass  and  iron  for 
arms;  that  palaces  the  most  magnificent  should  have 
been  demolished  by  the  proprietor  for  their  beams  and 
rafters,  in  order  to  build  a  fleet  against  us;  that  the 
ropes  whereby  the  slaves  hauled  them  down  to  the 
new  harbour,  should  in  part  be  composed  of  hair,  for 
one  lock  of  which  the  nei^hbourinji  kings  would 
have  laid  down  their  diadems ;  that  Asdrubal 
should  have  found  equals,  his  wife  none... my 
mind,  my  very  limbs,  are  unsteady  with  admiration. 

O  Liberty !  what  art  thou  to  the  valiant  and 
brave,  when  thou  art  thus  to  the  weak  and  timid  ! 
dearer  than  life,  stronger  than  death,  higher  than 
purest  love.  Never  will  I  call  upon  thee  where  thy 
name  can  be  profaned,  and  never  shall  my  soul 
acknowledge  a  more  exalted  power  than  thee. 

Panetius. — The  Carthaginians  and  floors  have, 
beyond  other  nations,  a  delicate  feeling  on  female 
chastity.  Rather  than  that  thuir  women  should 
become  slaves  and  concubines,  they  slay  them :  is  it 
certain  that  Asdrubal  did  not  observe  or  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  custom  of  his  country .'' 

PoLYBiLs. — Certain  :  on  the  surrender  of  his 
army  his  wife  threw  herself  and  her  two  infants  into 
the  flames      Not  only  memorable  acts,  of  what  the 
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dastarilly  will  call  desperation,  were  performed,  but 
some  also  of  deliberate  and  signal  justice.  Avaricious 
as  we  called  the  people,  and  unjustly,  as  you  have 
proved,  Emiliauus,  I  will  relate  what  I  myself  was 
witness  to. 

In  a  part  of  tlie  city  where  the  fire  had  subsided, 
we  were  excited  by  loud  cries,  rather  of  indignation, 
we  thought,  than  of  such  as  fear  or  lament  or  threaten 
or  exhort ;  and  \\e  pressed  forward  to  disperse  the 
multitude.  Our  horses  often  plunged  in  the  soft 
dust,  and  in  the  holes  whence  the  pavement  had 
been  removed  for  missiles,  and  often  reared  up  and 
snorted  violently  at  snu  lis  wliich  we  could  not  per- 
ceive, but  wliich  we  discovered  to  rise  from  bodies, 
mutilated  and  half-burnt,  of  soldiers  and  horses,  laid 
bare,  some  partlj',  some  wholly,  by  the  march  of  the 
troop.  Although  llie  distance  from  the  place  whence 
we  parted  to  that  where  we  heard  the  cries,  was  very 
short,  yet  from  the  incumbrances  in  that  street,  and 
fr.)m  the  dust  and  smoke  issuing  out  of  others,  we 
were  some  time  before  we  reached  it.  On  our  near 
approach,  two  old  men  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  us,  and  the  elder  spake  thus.  Our 
a<rc,  O  lluviiuis,  ncUlicr  ivill  nor  oinihl  to  he  our 
nroledioii :  ire  are,  or  rul/ier  n'c  lidvc  been,  judiies 
of  litis  hitid;  and  lolhe  ullcrmost  of  our  puircr  n-c  have 
invilcd  our  count r/jnic/i  to  resist  you.  The  laws  are 
notr  ijours. 
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The  expectation  of  the  people  was  intense  and 
silent :  we  had  heard  some  groans ;  and  now  the  last 
words  of  the  old  man  were  taken  up  by  others,  by 
men  in  agony. 

Yex,  0  Rumans  !  said  the  elder  who  had  accom- 
panied him  that  had  addressed  us,  the  laws  are 
yours  ;  and  none  punish  more  severely  than  yon  do 
treason  and  parricide.  Lei  your  horses  turn  this 
corner,  and  you  tvill  tee  before  you  traitors  and 
parricides. 

We  entered  a  small  square  :  it  had  been  a  market- 
place ;  the  roofs  of  the  stalls  were  demolished,  and 
the  stones  of  several  columns,  not  one  of  whch  was 
standing,  thrown  down  to  supply  the  cramps  of  iron 
and  the  lead  that  fastened  them,  served  for  the 
spectators,  male  and  female,  to  mount  on.  Five  men 
were  nailed  on  crosses  ;  two  others  were  nailed 
against  a  wall,  from  scarcity  (as  we  were  told)  of 
wood. 

Can  seven  men  have  murdered  their  parents  in  the 
same  year  ?  cried  I. 

Xo,  nor  has  any  of  the  seven,  replied  the  first  who 
had  spoken.  But  when  heavy  impositions  icere  laid 
uj)on  those  who  were  backward  in  voluntary  contri- 
butions, these  men,  among  the  richest  in  our  city, 
protested  by  the  gods  that  they  had  no  gold  or  silver 
left.  They  protested  truly. 
II   2 
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A//(l  tlierj  die  fur  iJi'/s  !   uihiimdii,  insallable,  inex- 
oruble  wretch. 

Their   books,    adiled    lie,    iiiimovecl     at     my    re- 
proaches,    nere    seized     by     public    aulJtorilij    and 
examined.        It     ivas     discovered    thai,     inslcad    of 
emploi/iii<^  fheir  ricJies  in    exlerual  or  iidcrnal  com- 
vicrce,     or     in    jnaiiiij'acloi  ies,     or     in    agriciiliifre, 
instead  of  reserving  il  for    the   cmbeUishmenl.  of  the 
<-'it^,  or  the  iilililii  id  the  citizens,  instead,  oj  lending 
it  on  interest    to   llie    industrious  and  the  needy,  tlieij 
ruid   lent   it  lo   foreign    kings   and   tyrants,    some   of 
vdiom  irere  naiiina:  nniusl  wars  asainsl  their  nei^li- 
bours  by  these  very  means,  and  others  were  enslaving 
tJicir  oivn    country.      For  so  hainous  a  crime  the  laws 
had   appoi/dcd    no    speci/ic    punishment.       On    such 
occasions  the  people  and  elders  vole  in  ndiat  manner 
the  delintpiod  shall  be  prosecuted,  lest  any  offender 
should  escape  nith  impunity,   from  their  liumanity  or 
improvidence.      Some  voted  that  these  wretclies  should 
be   cast   amid    the    panthers;    the  majoritij    decreed 
lliem   (I  think    n'iselyj  a   more  lingering  and  more 
isnom in ious  death . 

Tlie  men  upon  tlic  crosses  held  down  their  heads, 
whether  from  shame  or  pain  or  feebleness.  The  sun- 
beams were  striking  them  tiercely  ;  sueat  ran  from 
them,  licpiefying  the  blood  that,  within  a  few 
instants,  had  blackened  and  hardened  on  their  hands 
and  feet.       A   soldier  stood    by   the   side   of   each. 
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lowering  the  point  of  his  spear  to  the  ground ;  but 
no  one  of  them  gave  it  up  to  us.  A  centurion  asked 
the  nearest  of  them  how  he  dared  to  stand  armed 
before  him. 

Because  the  city  is  in  7-uins,  and  the  laws  still  live, 
said  he.  At  the  Jirsl  order  of  the  conqueror  or  the 
elders,  I  surrender  my  spear. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  O  commander  ?  said  the 
elder. 

That  an  act  of  justice  be  tlic  last  public  act  per- 
formed by  the  citizens  of  Cartilage,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  these  wretches  be  not  abridged.  Such 
was  my  reply.  The  soldiers  piled  their  spears,  for 
the  points  of  which  the  hearts  of  the  crucified  men 
thirsted ;  and  the  people  hailed  us  as  they  would 
have  hailed  deliverers. 

SciPio. — It  is  wonderful  that  a  city,  in  which 
private  men  are  so  wealthy  as  to  furnish  the  armories 
of  tyrants,  should  have  existed  so  long,  and  flourish- 
ing in  power  and  freedom. 

Paxetius. — It  survived  but  shortly  this  flagrant 
crime  in  its  richer  citizens.  An  admirable  form  of 
government,  spacious  and  safe  harbours,  a  fertile 
soil,  a  healthy  climate,  industry  and  science  in 
agriculture,  in  which  no  nation  is  equal  to  the 
^loorish,  were  the  causes  of  its  prosperity  :  there 
are  many  of  its  decline. 

SciPio. — Enumerate  them,  Panetius,  with  your 
wonted  clearness. 
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Panetius. — We    are    fond,   O    my    friends !    of 
likening  power  and  greatness  to  the  luminaries   of 
hea\'en  ;    and   we    think    ourselves    quite   moderate 
when  we  compare  the  agitations  of  elevated  souls  to 
whatever  is  highest  and  strongest  on  the  earth,  liable 
alike  to  shocks  and  sufferings,  and  able  alike  to  sur- 
vive and  overcome  them.      And  truly  thus  to  reason, 
as  if  all  things  around  and  above    us   sympathized, 
is    good   both  for   heart  and  intellect.      I  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  poetical  in  my  character;   and  yet 
from  reading  over  and  considering  these  similitudes, 
I  am  fain  to  look  upon  nations  with  somewhat  of  the 
same  feeling ;  and,  dropping  from  the  mountains  and 
disentangling  myself  from  the  woods  and  forests,  to 
fancy  I  see  in  states  what  I  have  seen  in  corntields. 
The  green  blades  rise  up  vigorously  in  an  inclement 
season,  and  the  wind  itself  makes  them  shine  against 
the  sun.      There  is  room  enough   for   all   of  them  ; 
none  wounds  another  by  collision  or  weakens  by  over- 
topping it ;  but,  rising  and  bending  simultaneously, 
they    seem    ecpially   and    mutually   supported.     No 
sooner  do  the  ears  of  corn  upon  them  lie  close  together 
in  their   full  maturity,  than   a   slight   inundation  is 
enough  to  cast  them  down,  or   a  faint  blast  of  wind 
to  shed   and   scatter  them.      In   Carthage   we   have 
seen    the    powerful    families,    however    discordant 
among  themselves,  unite  against  the  popular ;  and  it 
was  only  when  their  lives  and  families  were  at  stake 
that  the  people  co-operated  with  the  senate. 
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A  mercantile  democracy  may  govern  long  and 
widely  ;  a  mercantile  aristocracy  cannot  stand. 
What  people  will  endure  the  supremacy  of  those, 
uneducated  and  presumptuous,  from  whom  they  buy 
their  mats  and  faggots,  and  who  receive  their  money 
for  the  most  ordinary  and  vile  utensils  ?  If  no 
conqueror  enslaves  them  from  abroad,  they  would, 
under  such  disgrace,  welcome  as  their  deliverer,  and 
acknowledge  as  their  master,  the  citizen  most  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  achievements.  The  rich 
men  who  were  crucified  in  the  weltering  wilderness 
beneath  us,  would  not  have  employed  such  criminal 
means  of  growing  richer,  had  they  never  been  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary,  and  that  enormous  wealth 
would  enable  them  to  commit  another  and  a  more 
flagitious  act  of  treason  against  their  country,  in 
raising  them  above  the  people,  and  enabling  them 
to  become  its  taxers  and  oppressors. 

O  Emilianus !  what  a  costly  beacon  here  hath 
Rome  before  her  in  this  awful  conflajrration  :  the 
greatest  (I  hope)  ever  to  be,  until  that  wherein  the 
world  must  perish. 

Poi.YBirs. — IIow  many  Sibylline  books  are  legible 
in  j'onder  embers. 

The  causes,  O  Panetius,  which  you  have  stated,  of 
Carthage's  former  most  flourishing  condition,  are  also 
those  why  a  hostile  senate  hath  seen  the  necessity  of 
her  destruction,  necessary  not  only  to  the  dominion. 
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but  to  the  security  of  Rome.  Italy  has  the  fewest 
and  the  worst  liarljours  of  any  country  known  to  us  : 
a  third  of  her  soil  is  sterile,  a  third  of  the  remainder 
is  pestiferous:  and  her  inhabitants  are  more  addicted 
to  war  and  rapine  than  to  industrj''  and  commerce. 
To  make  room  for  her  few  merchants  on  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  she  burns  Corinth  : 
to  leave  no  rival  in  traffic  or  in  power,  she  burns 
Carthage. 

Panktius. — If  the  Carthagininas  had  extended 
their  laws  and  language  over  the  surrounding  states 
of  Africa,  which  they  might  have  done  by  moderation 
and  ecpiity,  this  ruin  could  not  have  been  effected. 
Rome  has  been  victorious  by  having  been  tlie  first  to 
adopt  a  liberal  policy,  whicli  even  in  war  itself  is  a 
wise  one.  The  parricides  who  lent  their  money  to 
the  petty  tyrants  of  other  countries,  would  have 
found  it  greatly  more  advantageous  to  employ  it  in 
cultivation  nearer  liome,  and  in  feeding  those  as 
husbandmen  whom  else  they  must  fear  as  enemies. 
So  little  is  the  Carthaginian  language  kno^vn,  that  I 
doubt  whether  we  shall  in  our  lifetime  see  any  one 
translate  their  annals  into  Latin  or  Greek  :  and 
within  these  few  days  what  treasures  of  antiquity 
have  been  irreparably  lost !  The  Romans  will  repose 
at    cilrcan*   tables    for    ages,     and    never  know  at 

*   I  dare  nut  translate  tlie  traits  rilrco,  i-itrmi  mxtd,  to  ■wliicli,  (as  wu 
undcrstaiiil  the  citroH)   it  lias  no  resemblance.      It   was  often   of  great 
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last  perhaps  whence  the  Carthaginians  brought  their 
wood. 

SciPio. — It  is  an  awful  thing  to  close  as  we  have 
done  the  history  of  u  people.  If  the  intelligence 
brought  this  morning  to  Polybius  be  true,*  in  one 
year  the  two  most  flourishino-  and  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world  have  perished,  in  comparison  with 
which  our  Rome  jiresents  but  the  pent-houses  of 
artisans  or  the  sheds  of  shepherds.  With  whatever 
celerity  the  messenger  fled  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Corinth  and  arrived  here,  the  particulars  must 
have  been  known  at  Rome  as  early,  and  I  shall 
receive  them  ere  many  days  are  past- 

Panetius. — I  hardly  know  whether  we  are  not 
less  affected  at  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three 
momentous  and  terrible  events,  than  at  one ;  and 
whether  the  gods  do  not  usually  place  them  together 
in  the  order  of  things,  that  we  may  be  awe-stricken 
by  the  former,  and  reconciled  to  their  decrees  by  the 
latter,  from  an  impression  of  their  power.  I  know 
not  what  Babylon  may  have  been  ;  but  I  presume 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  great  Asiatic  capitals, 

dimcnsiuns  :  it  appears  from  the  dfM:ription  of  its  colour  to  have  been 
m.nhonpinT.  The  trade  to  the  Atalantic  continent  and  islands,  must  have 
been  possessed  by  a  companv.  bound  to  secrecy  by  oath  and  interest. 
The  prodipnus  price  of  this  wood  proves  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  imported, 
or  pcrhajw  found,  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

•  Corinth  in  fact  was  not  burnt  until  some  months  after  Carthage  ;  but 
as  one  success  is  always  followed  by  the  rumuur  of  auothcr,  the  relation  is 
not  improbable. 
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the  habitations  of  the  people  (who  are  shives)  were 
wretched,  and  tluit  the  niagniticence  of  the  place 
consisted  in  the  property  of  the  king  and  priesthood, 
and  in  the  walls  erected  for  the  defence  of  it.  Many 
streets  probably  were  hardly  worth  a  little  bronze 
cow  of  IMyron,  snch  as  a  stripling  could  steal  and 
carry  off.  The  case  of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  was 
very  diff^^'rent.  Wealtli  overspread  the  greater  part 
of  them,  competence  and  content  the  whole. 
Wherever  there  are  despotical  governments,  poverty 
and  industry  dwell  together;  Shame  dogs  them 
in  the  public  walks  ;  Humiliation  is  among  their 
hovusehold  gods» 

SciPio. — I  do  not  remember  the  overthrow  of 
any  two  other  great  cities  within  so  short  an 
interval. 

Panktius. — 1  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  cities 
or  their  inhabitants,  when  I  began  to  speak  of  what 
a  breath  of  the  gods  removes  at  once  from  earth.  I 
was  recollecting,  O  Emilianus,  that  in  one  Olympiad 
the  three  greatest  men  that  ever  appeared  together 
were  swept  off.  Wliat  is  Babylon,  or  Corinth,  or 
Carthage,  in  comparison  with  these  !  what  would 
their  destruction  be,  if  every  hair  on  the  head  of 
every  inhabitant  had  become  a  man,  such  as  most 
men  are  !  First  in  order  of  removal  was,  he  whose 
steps  you  have  followed  and  whose  labours  you  have 
completed,  Africanus :   then  Philopemen,  whose  task 
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was  more  difficult,  more  complex,  more  perfect :  and 
lastly  Haimibal.  ^^'hat  he  was  you  know  better 
than  any. 

Sciino. — Had  he  been  supported  by  his  country, 
had  only  his  losses  been  tilled  up,  and  skilful 
engineers  sent  out  to  him  with  machinery  and 
implements  for  sieges,  we  should  not  be  discoursing 
here  on  what  he  was;  the  Roman  name  had  been 
extinguished. 

PoLYBius. — Since  Emilianus  is  as  unwilling  to 
blame  an  enemy  as  a  friend,  I  take  it  on  myself  to 
censure  Hannibal  for  two  things,  subject  however 
to  the  decision  of  him  who  has  conquered  Carthage. 

SciPio. — The  first  I  anticipate:  now  what  is  the 
second  .-' 

Panetius. — I  would  hear  both  stated  and 
discoursed  on,  altho  the  knowledge  will  be  of  little 
use  to  me. 

PoLYBiLS. — I  condemn,  as  every  one  does,  his 
inaction  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  and,  in  his  last 
engagement  with  Africanus,  I  condemn  no  less  his 
bringing  into  the  front  of  the  centre,  as  became 
some  showy  tetrarch  rather  than  Hannibal,  his  eighty 
elephants,  by  the  refractoriness  of  which  he  lost  the 
battle. 

SciPio. — What  would  you  have  done  with  'em, 
Polybius  } 

PoLYBius. — Scipio,    I    think    it  unwise   and  un- 
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military  to  employ  any  force  on  which  we  can  by  no 
means  calculate. 

SciPio. — Gravely  said,  and  worthy  of  Polybius. 
In  the  first  book  of  your  history,  which  leaves  me 
no  other  wish  or  desire  than  that  you  should  continue 
as  you  begin  it,  we  have,  in  three  different  engage- 
ments,   three    different    effects    produced    by    the 
employment    of   elephants.       The    first,    when    our 
soldiers    in    Sicily,    under   Lucius    Postumius    and 
Quinctus    Mamilius,  drove    the   Carthaginians  into 
Heraclea  ,  in  which  battle  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,    being    repulsed,    propelled    these   animals 
before  it  upon  the  main   body   of  the  army,  causing 
an   irreparable    disaster :   the     second,     in     tlie    ill- 
conducted    engagement   of    Atilius    Regulus,    who, 
fearing  the  shock  of  them,  condensed  his  centre,  and 
was  outflanked.     He  should  have  opened  the  lines  to 
them   and  have   suffered  them   to  pass  thro,  as  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  in   the  wings,  and  the  infantry 
not  enough  in  advance  to  profit  by  such  an  evolution. 
The  third  was  evinced  at  Panormus,  when  Metellus 
o-ave  orders  to  the  light-armed  troops  to  harass  them 
and  retreat   into   the   trenches,  which  wounded  and 
confounded   them,   and,   finding  no   way  open,  they 
rushed  back  (as  many  as  could)  against  the   Cartha- 
u-inian  army,  and  accelerated  its  discomfiture. 

Polybius. — If  I  had   employed  the  elephants  at 
all,  it  should  rather  have  been  in  the  rear  or  on  the 
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flank ;  and  even  there  not  at  the  betrinnini:  of  the 
engagement,  unless  I  knew  that  the  horses  or  the 
soldiers  were  unused  to  encounter  them.  Hannibal 
must  have  well  remembered  (being  equally  great  in 
memory  and  invention)  that  the  Romans  had  been 
accustomed  to  them  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
must  have  expected  more  service  from  them  against 
the  barbarians  of  the  two  Gauls,  against  the  Insubres 
and  Taurini.  than  against  our  legions.  He  knew 
that  the  Romans  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  made 
them  detrimental  to  their  masters.  Having  with  him 
a  large  body  of  troops  collected  by  force  from  various 
nations,  and  kept  together  with  difficulty,  he  should 
have  placed  the  elephants  where  they  would  have 
been  a  terror  to  these  soldiers,  not  without  a  threat 
that  they  were  to  trample  down  such  of  them  as 
attempted  to  fly  or  declined  to  fight. 

SciPio. — Now,  what  think  you,  Panetius? 

Panetius. — It  is  well,  O  Emilianus,  when 
soldiers  would  be  philosophers ;  but  it  is  ill  when 
philosophers  would  be  soldiers.  Do  you  and  Polybius 
•agree  on  the  point  ?  if  you  do,  the  question  need  be 
asked  of  none  other. 

SciPio. — Truly,  O  Panetius,  I  would  rather  hear 
the  thing  from  him  than  that  Hannibal  should  have 
heard  it :  for  a  wise  man  will  say  many  things 
which  even  a  wiser  may  not  have  thought  of.  Let 
me  tell    you    both   however,   what   Polybius   may 
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perhaps  know  already,  that  combustibles  were  placed 
by  Africanus  both  in  flank  and  rear,  at  equal 
distances,  with  archers  from  among  the  light  horse- 
men, whose  arrows  had  liquid  fire  attached  to  them, 
and  whose  movements  would  have  irritated,  dis- 
tracted, and  wearied  down  the  elephants,  even  if  the 
wounds  and  scorchings  had  been  ineffectual.  But 
come,  Polybius,  you  must  talk  now  as  others  talk  ; 
we  all  do  sometimes. 

Polybius. — I  am  the  last  to  admit  the  authority 
of  the  vulgar  ;  but  here  we  all  meet  and  unite. 
Without  asserting  or  believing  that  the  general 
opinion  is  of  any  weight  against  a  captain  like 
Hannibal ;  agreeing  on  the  contrary  with  Panetius, 
and  firmly  persuaded  that  myriads  of  little  men  can 
no  more  compensate  a  great  one  than  they  can  make 
him;  you  will  listen  to  me  if  I  adduce  the  authority 
of  Lelius. 

SciPio. — Great  authority  !  and  perhaps,  as  living 
and  conversing  with  those  wlio  remembered  the 
action  of  Cannae,  preferable  even  to  your  own. 

Polybius. — It  was  his  opinion  that,  from  the 
consternation  of  Rome,  the  city  might  have  been 
taken. 

SciPio. — It  suited  not  the  wisdom  or  the  ex- 
perience of  Hannibal  to  rely  on  the  consternation  of 
the  Roman  people.  I  too,  that  we  may  be  on  equal 
terms,  have  some  authority  to   bring  forward.     The 
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son  of  Africanus,  he  who  adopted  me  into  the  family 
of  the  Scipios,  was,  as  you  both  remember,  a  man  of 
delicate  health  and  sedentary  habits,  learned,  elegant, 
and  retired.  He  related  to  me,  as  having  heard  it 
from  his  father,  that  Hannibal  after  the  battle  sent 
home  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  said  in 
his  letter,  //"  you  will  instantlij  give  vie  a  soldier  for 
each  ring,  together  with  such  machines  as  are  already 
in  the  arsenal,  I  will  replace  them  surmounted  hij  the 
statue  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  our  supplications 
to  the  sods  of  our  countri/  shall  be  made  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  temples,  on  the  robes  of  the  Roman 
senate.  Could  he  doubt  of  so  moderate  a  supply  ?  he 
waited  for  it  in  vain. 

And  now  I  will  relate  to  you  another  thing, 
which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  accept  as  a  sufficient 
reason  of  itself  why  Hannibal  did  not  besiege  our 
city  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  own  loss  was 
so  severe,  that,  in  his  whole  army,  he  could  not 
muster  ten  thousand  men.* 

But,  my  friends,  as  I  am  certain  that  neither  of 
you  will  ever  think  me  invidious,  and  as  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  does  not  diminish  the  reputation  of 
Africanus,  but  augment  it,  I  will  venture  to  remark 
that  he  had  little  skill  or  practice  in  sieges ;  that, 
after   the  battle  of   Thrasymene,  he  attacked   (you 

*  Plut.Tix-ii  KiT«,  and  iimi  iii;i'ii\  iip«m  soini-  ancKiit  but:  ■>nty.  that 
6(iM  aniiifo  dirl  nut  contain  that  number. 
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remember)   Spoletuin    iniMiccessfully  ;    and    that,    a 
short  time  before  the  unhappy  day  at  Cannae,  a  much 
smaller  town  than  Spoletum  had  resisted  and  repulsed 
him.     Perhaps  he  rejoiced   in  his  heart  that  he  was 
not  supplied  with  materials  requisite  for  the  capture 
of  strong  places ;  since   in  Rome,  he  well  knew,  he 
would  have  found  a  body  of  men,  partly  citizens  who 
had  formerly  borne  arms,  pardy  the  wealthier  of  our 
allies   who   had    taken    refuge   there,    together  with 
their  slaves  and  clients,  exceeding  his  army  in  number, 
not    inferior  in   valour,   compensating    the    want    of 
generalship  by  the  advantage  of  position  and  by  the 
desperation    of   their    fortunes,    and    possessing  the 
abundant    means    of   a   vigorous   and  long    defense. 
Unnecessary  is  it  to  speak  of  its  duration.     When  a 
garrison  can  hold  our  city  six  months,  or  even  less, 
the  besieger  must  retire.     Such   is   the  humidity  of 
the  air  in  its  vicinitj^   that   the   Carthaginians,  who 
enjoyed    here   at   home   a   very   dry  and  salubrious 
climate,  would  have  perished  utterly.     The  Gauls, 
I  imagine,  left  us  on    a   former    occasion    from   the 
same   necessity.       Besides,    they    are   impatient    of 
inaction,  and  would    have    been    most    so    under  a 
general   to   whom,    without   any  cause   in    common, 
they  were  but  hired   auxiliaries.      None  in    any  age 
hath  performed  such  wonderful  exploits  as  Hannibal ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  censure  him  for  deficiency  in  an 
art  which  we  ourselves  have  acquired  but  lately.     Is 
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there,  Polybius,  any  proof  or  record  that  Alexander 
of  ^lacedon  was  master  of  it  ? 

Polybius. — I  have  found  none.  We  know  that 
he  exposed  his  person,  and  had  nearly  lost  his  life, 
by  leaping  from  the  walls  of  a  city ;  which  a  com- 
mander in  chief  ought  never  to  do,  unless  he  would 
rather  hear  the  huzzas  of  children,  than  the  approba- 
tion of  military  men,  or  any  men  of  discretion  or 
sense.  Alexander  was  without  an  excuse  for  his 
temerity,  since  he  was  attended  by  the  generals  who 
had  taken  Thebes,  and  who  therefore,  he  might  well 
know,  would  take  the  weaker  and  less  bravely 
defended  towns  of  Asia. 

SciPio. — Here  again  you  must  observe  the 
superiority  of  Hannibal.  He  was  accompanied  by 
no  general  of  extraordinary  talents,  resolute  as  were 
many  of  them,  and  indeed  all.  His  irruption  into 
and  thro  Gaul,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force ;  his 
formation  of  allies  out  of  enemies,  in  so  brief  a  space 
of  time  ;  and  then  his  holding  them  together  so  long, 
are  such  miracles,  that,  cutting  thro  eternal  snows, 
and  marching  thro  paths  which  seem  to  us  suspended 
loosely  and  hardly  poised  in  the  heavens,  are  less. 
And  these  too  were  his  device  and  work.  Drawing 
of  parallels,  captain  against  captain,  is  the  occupation 
of  a  trifling  and  scholastic  mind,  and  seldom  is  com- 
menced, and  never  conducted  impartially.  Yet,  my 
friends,  who  of  these   idlers  in  parallelograms  is  so 
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idle,  as  to  compare  tlie  invasion  of  Persia  with  the 
invasion  of  Gaul,  the  Alps  and  Italy;  JMoors  and 
Carthaginians  with  IMacedonians  and  Greeks  ;  Darius 
and  his  hordes  and  satra[)s  with  Koman  legions  under 
Roman  consuls  ? 

While  Hannibal  lived,  O  Polybius  and  Panetius  ! 
altho  his  city  lay  before  us  smouldering  in  its  aslies, 
ours  would  be  ever  insecure. 

Panetius. — You  said,  O  Scipio,  that  the  Romans 
had  learnt  but  recently  the  business  of  sieges  ;  and 
yet  many  cities  in  Italy  appear  to  me  very  strong, 
which  your  armies  took  long  ago. 

SciPio. — lly  force  and  patience.  If  Pyrrhus  had 
never  invaded  us,  we  should  scarcely  have  excelled 
the  Carthaginians,  or  even  the  Nomades,  in  castrame- 
tation,  and  luive  been  inferior  to  botii  in  cavalry. 
Whatever  we  know,  we  have  learnt  from  your 
country,  whether  it  be  useful  in  peace  or  war... I  say 
your  country  ;  for  the  JMacedonians  were  instructed 
by  tlie  (ireeks.  The  father  of  Alexander,  the  first 
of  liis  family  ^\•ho  was  not  as  barbarous  and  ignorant 
as  a  Carian  or  Armenian  slave,  received  his  rudi- 
ments in  tlie  house  of  Epaminoiulus. 

P.\m:'1' ITS.— ^Permit  me  now  to  retur:i,  C)  Scipio, 
to  a  (luesion  not  unconnected  with  philosophy. 
Whetlier  it  was  prudent  or  not  in  Hannibal  to  invest 
the   city   of  Rome  after   his  victory,  he  might  some- 
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where  have  employed  liis  army,  where  it  sliould  not 
waste  away  with  luxury. 

Scjpio. — Philosophers,  O  Pauetius,  seem  to  know 
more  about  luxury  than  we  military  men  do.  I 
cannot  say  upon  what  their  apprehensions  of  it  are 
founded,  but  certainly  they  sadly  fear  it. 

PoLYBius. — For  us.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily 
make  you  smile  to-day,  O  Emilianus,  as  I  shall  our 
good-tempered  and  liberal  Panetius ;  a  philosopher, 
as  we  have  experienced,  less  inclined  to  speak  ill  or 
ludicrously  of  others,  be  the  sect  what  it  may,  than 
any  I  know  or  have  heard  of. 

In  my  early  days,  one  of  a  different  kind,  and 
whose  alarms  at  luxury  were  (as  we  discovered) 
subdued  in  some  degree,  in  some  places,  was  invited 
by  Critolaus  to  dine  with  a  party  of  us,  all  then 
young  officers,  on  our  march  from  Achaia  into  Elis. 
His  florid  and  open  countenance  made  his  company 
very  acceptable ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  were 
informed  by  Critolaus  that  he  never  was  importunate 
with  his  morality  at  dinner-time. 

Philosophers,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  are  by  no 
means  indifferent  as  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  their 
intention  to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue.  They  choose 
the  ingenuous,  the  modest,  the  sensible,  the  obedient. 
We  thought  rather  of  where  we  should  place  our 
table. 

The    cistus,  the    pomegranate,    the    myrtle,    the 
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serpolet,  bloomed  over  our  heads  and  beside  us  ;  for 
we  had  chosen  a  phitform  where  a  projecting  rock, 
formerly  a  stone-quarry,  shaded  us,  and  where  a 
little  rill,  of  which  the  spring  was  there,  bedimmed 
our  goblets  with  the  purest  water.  The  awnings  we 
had  brought  with  us  to  protect  us  from  the  sun,  were 
unnecessary  for  that  purpose  :  we  rolled  them  there- 
for into  two  long  seats,  filling  them  with  moss,  which 
grew  profusely  a  few  paces  below.  fVhe7i  uur  guest 
arrives,  said  Critolaus,  every  07ie  of  these  jlowers  will 
serve  him  for  some  moral  illustration  ;  every  shruh 
will  be  the  rod  of  Mercury  in  his  hands.  We  were 
impatient  for  the  time  of  his  coming.  Thelymnia, 
the  beloved  of  Critolaus,  had  been  instructed  by  him 
in  a  stratagem,  to  subvert,  or  shake  at  least  and 
stagger,  the  philosophy  of  Euthymedes.  Has  the 
name  escaped  me  !  no  matter... perhaps  he  is  dead.  . 
if  living,  he  would  smile  at  a  recoverable  lapse,  as 
easily  as  we  did. 

Thelymnia  wore  a  dress  like  ours,  and  acceded  to 
every  advice  of  Critolaus,  excepting  that  she  would 
not  consent  so  readily  to  entwine  her  head  with  ivy. 
At  first  she  objected  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it 
for  all.  Instantly  two  or  three  of  us  pulled  down 
(for  nothing  is  more  brittle)  a  vast  quantitj'  from  the 
rock,  which  loosened  some  stones,  and  brought  down 
together  with  them  a  bird's  nest  of  the  last  year. 
Then  she  said,  /  dare  not  use  this  ivy :  the  omen  is  a 
had  Ofie. 
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Do  you  vicaii  the  iiesl,  Thcli/mnia  ?  said  Critolaus. 

No,  not  the  nest  so  much  as  the  stones,  replied  she, 
faltering 

Ah  !  those  si<!:uif)/  the  dogmas  of  Euthijmedes, 
Ti'hich  you,  mi/  furcli/  Theli/mnia,  are  to  loosen  and 
throw  down. 

At  this  she  smiled  faintly  and  briefly,  and  Itegan 
to  break  otF  some  of  the  more  glossy  leaves  ;  and  we 
who  stood  around  her  were  ready  to  take  them  and 
place  them  in  her  hair ;  when  sudderdy  she  held 
them  tighter,  and  let  her  hand  drop.  On  her 
lover's  asking  her  why  she  hesitated,  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  said,  Fhoroncus  told  me  I  look  best  in 
myrtle. 

Innocent  and  simple  and  most  sweet  (I  remember) 
was  her  voice,  and  when  she  had  spoken  the  traces  of 
it  were  remaining  on  her  lips.  Her  beautiful  throat 
itself  changed  colour  ;  it  seemed  to  undulate ;  and 
the  roseate  predominated  in  its  pearly  hue.  Phoro- 
neus  had  been  her  admirer  :  she  gave  the  preference 
to  Critolaus:  yet  the  name  of  Phoroneus  at  that 
moment  had  greater  etfect  upon  him  than  the  recol- 
lection of  his  defeat. 

Thelymnia  recovered  herself  sooner.  We  ran 
wherever  we  saw  mj-rtles,  and  there  were  many 
about,  and  she  took  a  part  of  her  coronal  from  every 
one  of  us,  smiling  on  each  ;  but  it  was  only  of 
Critolaus  that  she  asked  if  he    thought    that   myrtle 
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])ecame  lier  best.  Plioronciis,  answered  he,  not 
without  mekxncholjs  is  infnUible  as  Paris.  There 
was  something  in  the  tint  of  the  tender  sprays 
resembling  that  of  tlie  hair  tliey  encircled ;  the 
blossoms  too  were  white  as  her  forehead.  She 
reminded  me  of  those  ancient  fables  Avhich  repre- 
sent the  favorites  of  the  gods  as  turning  into  plants  ; 
so  accordant  and  identified  was  her  beauty  with  the 
lowers  and  foliage  she  had  chosen  to  adorn  it. 

In  tlu'  midst  of  our  felicitations  to  her  we  heard 
the  approacli  of  horses,  for  the  ground  was  dry  and 
solid,  and  Euthymedes  was  presently  with  us.  The 
mounted  slave  who  led  off  his  master's  charger,  for 
such  he  appeared  to  be  in  all  points,  suddenly 
disappeared  ;  I  ]n-esume  lest  the  sight  of  luxury 
should  corrupt  him.  I  know  not  wliere  the  groom 
rested,  nor  where  the  two  animals  (no  neglected  ones 
certainly,  for  they  were  plump  and  stately)  found 
provender. 

Euthymedes  was  of  lofty  stature,  had  somewhat 
passed  the  middle  age,  but  the  Graces  had  not  left 
his  person,  as  they  usually  do  when  it  begins  to  bear 
an  impression  of  authority.  He  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  Thelymnia.  Gladness  and  expectation  spark- 
led from  every  eye  :  the  beauty  of  Thelymnia 
seemed  to  be  a  liglit  sent  from  heaven  for  the  festival; 
a  light  the  pure  radiance  of  which  cheered  and 
re])lenished   the   whole   heart.       Desire   of  her   was 
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chastened,  I  may  rather  say  was  removed,  by  the 
confidence  of  Critolaus  in  our  friendship. 

Panetius. — Well  said !  The  story  begins  to 
please  and  interest  me.  Where  Love  finds  the  soul 
he  neglects  the  body,  and  only  turns  to  it  in  his 
idleness  as  to  an  afterthought.  Its  best  allurements 
are  but  the  nuts  and  figs  of  the  divine  repast. 

Poi.YBirs. — We  exulted  in  the  felicity  of  our 
friend,  and  wished  for  nothing  which  even  he  would 
not  have  granted.  Happy  still  was  the  man  from 
whom  the  glancing  eye  of  Thelymnia  seemed  to  ask 
some  advice,  how  she  should  act  or  answer  !  Happy 
he  who,  offering  her  an  apple  in  the  midst  of  her 
discourse,  fixed  his  keen  survey  upon  the  next,  anx- 
ious to  mark  where  she  had  touched  it !  For  it  was 
a  calamity  to  doubt  upon  what  streak  or  speck,  while 
she  was  inattentive  to  the  basket,  she  had  placed  her 
finger. 

Panetius. — I  wish,  Emilianus,  you  would  look 
rather  more  severely  than  you  do... upon  my  life  !  I 
cannot... and  put  an  end  to  thes^  dithyrambics.  The 
ivy  runs  about  us,  and  may  infuriate  us. 

SciPio. — The  dithyrambics,  I  do  assure  you, 
Panetius,  are  not  of  my  composing.  We  are  both 
in  danger  from  the  same  thyrsus  :  we  will  parry  it 
as  well  as  we  can,  or  bend  our  heads  before  it. 

Panetius. — Come,  Polybius,  we  must  follow  you 
then,  I  see,  or  fly  you. 
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PoLYBius. — Would  you  rather  hear  the  remainder 
another  time  ? 

Panetius. — By  Hercules  !    I  have  more  curiosity 
than  becomes  me. 

PoLYBius. — No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, Euthymedes  had  made  the  discovery  we  hoped 
to  obviate.     Never  was  his  philosophy  more  amiable 
or  more  impressive.  Pleasure  was  treated  as  a  friend, 
not  as  a  master  :  many  things  were  found  innocent 
that  had  long  been   doubtful :  excesses  alone  were 
condemned.      Thelymnia    was    enchanted    by    the 
frankness  and   liberalitj'^  of  her  philosopher,   altho, 
when   it    was   her  he  addressed,    more   purity  and 
perhaps  more  rigour  were  discernible.     His  delicacy 
Avas  exquisite.     When  his  eyes   met  hers,  they  did 
not  retire  with  rapidity  and  confusion,  but  softly  and 
complacently,  and  as  tho  it  were  the  proper  time  and 
season  of  reposing    from    the   splendours  they  had 
encountered.      Hers  from   the  begijining  were  less 
governable :    when    she    found  that    they    were    so, 
she    contrived    scheme   after    scheme    for    diverting 
them    from    the    table,   and  entertaining  his  unob- 
servedly. 

The  higher  part  of  the  quarry,  which  had  protected 
us  always  from  the  western  sun,  was  covered  with 
birch  and  hazel,  the  lower  with  innumerable  slirubs, 
principally  the  arbutus  and  myrtle. 

Look  al.  those  goats  above  us,  said  Thelymnia. 
JVhat  has  tangled  their  hair  so  ?  ihei/  seem  wet. 
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Tlieii  have  been  Ij/ini;  on  Ihe  cistus  in  the  plain, 
replied  Euthymedes  ;  mani/  of  its  broken  Jlotverx  are 
sticking  upon  them  yet,  resisting  all  the  efforts,  os  you 
see,  of  hoof  and  tongue. 

How  beauteous,  said  she,  are  the  flexible  and 
crimson  branches  of  this  arbutus,  taking  it  in  one 
hand  and  beating  with  it  the  back  of  the  other.  // 
seetns  only  to  have  come  out  of  its  crevice  to  put  my 
shoulder  at  dinner,  and  twitch  my  myrtle  ivhen  my 
head  leant  back.  I  pjonder  how  it  can  grow  in  such 
a  rock. 

The  arbutus,  answered  he,  clings  to  the  earth  with 
the  most  fondness  where  it  finds  her  in  the  worst 
poverty,  and  covers  her  bewintered  bosom  with  leaves, 
berries,  and  Jlowers.  On  the  same  branch  is  unripe 
fruit  nf  the  most  vivid  green ;  ripening,  of  the 
richest  orange ;  ripened,  of  perfect  scarlet.  The 
maidens  of  Tyre  could  never  give  so  brilliant  and 
sweet  a  lustre  to  the  jieeces  of  Miletus  ;  nor  did  they 
ever  siring  such  even  and  graceful  pearls  as  the 
blossoms  are,  for  the  brides  of  Assyrian  or  Persian 
kings. 

And  yet  the  viyrtle  is  preferred  to  the  arbutus, 
said  Thelymnia,  with  some  slight  uneasiness 

/  knotv  why,  replied  he... may  I  tell  it?  She 
bowed  and  smiled,  perhaps  not  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  compliment.  He  continued...  T'/ie 
myrtle  has  done  what  the  arbutus  comes  too  late  for. 
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The  Tn//rflc  has  coiwrcd  wilh  her  starrij  crown  the 
beloved  of  (lie  reaper  ami  vititager :  Ihe  mijrile  was 
around  ike  head  of  mavij  a  maiden  celebrated  in 
■song,  when  ihe  breezes  of  auttimn  scattered  the  Jirst 
leaves^  and  rustled  amongst  them  on  the  ground,  and 
when  she  cried  timidly,  Rise,  rise !  people  are 
coining  !  here!  there!  many! 

Thelymnia  said,  That  now  is  not  true.  Where 
did  you  hear  it  ?  and  in  a  softer  and  lower  voice,  if 
I  may  trust  Androcles,  0  EiitJiyinedes,  do  not 
believe  it ! 

Either  he  did  not  hear  her,  or  dissembled  it ;  and 
went  on... This   deserves   preference;     this  deserves 
immortalitii ;  this  deserves   a   place  in  the  temple  of 
Venus;   in   her  hand,   in    her  hair,    in    her  breast: 
Thehjmnia  herself  wears  it. 

We  laughed  and  applauded :  she  blushed  and 
looked  grave  and  sighed... for  she  had  never  heard 
any  one,  I  imagine,  talk  so  long  at  once.  However 
it  was,  she  sighed  :  I  saw  and  heard  her.  Critolaus 
gave  her  some  glances  :  she  did  not  catch  them.  One 
of  the  party  clapped  his  hands  longer  than  the  rest, 
whether  in  approbation  or  derision  of  this  rhapsody, 
delivered  with  glee  and  melody,  and  entreated  the 
philosopher  to  indulge  us  with  a  few  of  his 
adventures. 

You  deserve,  young  man,  said  Euthymedes  gravely, 
to  have  as  few  as  I  have  had,  you  whose  idle  curiosity 
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trould  thus  iutauperalehf  reveal  the  7nost  sacred 
tnj/steries.  Fuels  and  philosophers  may  reason  on 
luve,  and  dream  about  it,  but  rarely  do  they  possess 
the  object,  and,  whenever  they  do,  that  object  is  the 
invisible  deity  of  a  silent  worshipper. 

Reason  then  or  dream,  replied  the  other,  breathing 
an  air  of  scorn  to  soothe  the  soreness  of  the  reproof. 

When  we  reason  on  love,  said  Euthymedes,  we 
often  talk  as  if  we  were  dreaming :  let  me  try 
whether  the  recital  of  my  dream  can  make  you  think 
I  talk  as  if  I  were  reasoning.  You  may  call  it  a 
dream,  a  vision,  or  what  yon  will. 

I  was  in  a  place  not  very  unlike  this,  my  head 
lying  back  against  a  rock,  tvhere  its  crevices  were 
tufted  with  sojt  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  where 
vineleaves  protected  my  face  from  the  sun,  and  from 
the  bees,  which  however  were  less  likely  to  molest  me, 
being  busy  in  their  first  hours  of  honey-rnaking 
among  the  blossoms.  Sleep  soon  fell  upon  me  ;  for 
of  all  philosophers  I  am  certainly  the  drowsiest,  tho 
perhaps  there  are  many  quite  of  equal  ability  in  com- 
municating the  gift  of  drowsiness.  Presently  I  saw 
three  figures,  two  of  which  were  beautiful,  very 
differently,  but  in  the  same  degree  :  the  other  )rus 
much  less  so.  The  least  of  the  three,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  recognised  to  be  Love,  altho  I  saw  no  wings, 
nor  arrows,  nor  quiver,  nor  torch,  nor  emblem  of  any 
kind  designating   his   attributes.      The   next  was  not 
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I'cfu/s,  nor  a  Grace,  nor  a  Ni/»ip/i,  vor  Goddess  of 
irhum  hi  worsldp  or  vicdUal'wii  I  had  vver  conceived 
an  idea  ;  and  ycl  mi/  heart  persuaded  me  she  was  a 
Goddess,  and  from  the  manner  in  nhieh  she  spoke  to 
Love,  and  he  again  to  her,  J  was  convinced  she  must 
tie.  Quietly  and  unmovcd/j/  as  she  was  standing,  her 
Ji'gure  J  perceived  was  adapted  to  the  perfection  of 
activity.  JVith  all  the  succulence  and  suppleness  of 
early  youth,  scarcely  lieyond  puhcrly,  it  however  gave 
me  the  idea,  from,  its  graceful  and  easy  languor,  of 
its  being  possessed  by  a  fondness  for  repose.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  serene,  and  of  a  (pialilij  to 
e.chibit  the  intensity  of  thought,  or  even  the  habitude 
ofreJk\vion,but  incapable  cif  expressing  the  plenitude 
(ft  joy ;  and  her  countenance  was  tinged  with  so 
delicate  a  colour,  that  it  appeared  an  cjjluence  from 
an  irradiated  cloud,  passing  over  it  in  tin:  heavens. 
The  third  Jigure,  ndio  sometimes  stood  in  one  place 
and  sometimes  in,  another,  and  of  jvhose  countenance 
I  could  only  distinguish  that  it  was  pale,  anxious,  and 
vuslrnstjul,  interrupted  her  perpetually.  I  listened 
attentively  and  with  curiosity  to  the  conversation,  and 
by  degrees  I  caught  the  appellations  they  inter- 
changed.  The  one  I  found  was  Hope;  and  I 
wondered  I  did  not  find  it  out  sooner  :  the  other  was 
Fear  ;  wliich  I  should  not  have  found  out  at  all ;  for 
she  did  not  look  terrible  nor  aghast,  but  more  like 
■Sorrow  or  Despondency.      The  Jirst   words   I  could 
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collect  of  Hope  were  these,  spoken  veri/  mildlij,  and 
rnthernnth  a  look  of  appeal  than  of  accusation.  "Too 
surely  you  have  forgotten,  for  never  was  child  more 
forgetful  or  more  ungrateful,  how  many  times  I  have 
carried  you  in  my  bosom,  when  even  your  mother 
drove  you  from  her,  and  when  you  could  find  no  other 
resting-place  in  heaven  or  earth." 

"  0  unsteady  unruly  Love  !  cried  the  pale  Goddess 
with  much  energy,  it  has  often  been  by  my  interven- 
tion that  thy  wavering  authority  was  fixt.  For  this 
I  have  thrown  alarm  after  alarm  into  the  heedless 
breast  that  Hope  had  once  beguiled,  and  that  was 
growing  insensible  and  torpid  under  her  feebler 
influence.  I  do  not  upbraid  thee  ;  and  it  never  was 
my  nature  to  caress  thee  ;  but  I  claim  from  thee  my 
portion  of  the  human  heart,  mine,  ever  mine,  abhor- 
rent as  it  may  be  of  me.  Let  Hope  stand  on  one  side 
of  thy  altars,  but  let  my  place  be  on  the  other  ;  or  I 
swear  by  all  the  gods!  not  any  altar  shalt  thou 
possess  upon  the  globe." 

She  ceased... and  Love  trembled.  He  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Hope,  as  if  in  his  turn  appealing  to  Iter. 
She  said,  "It  must  be  so  ;  it  was  so  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  :  only  let  me  never  lose  you  from  my 
sight."  She  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as 
she  said  it,  and  he  looked  on  her  with  a  smile,  arid  was 
going  up  CI  thought  J  to  kiss  her,  when  he  was 
recalled,  and  slopped. 
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"  IVhere  Love  is,  there  will  I  be  also,  said  Fear, 
and  even  thou,  0  Hope !  never  shall  be  beyond  my 
power." 

At  these  words  I  saw  them  both  depart.  I  then 
looked  toward  Love  :  I  did  not  see  him  go  ;  but  he 
IV as  gone. 

The  narration  being  ended,  there  were  some  who 
remarked  what  very  odd  things  dreams  are :  but 
Thelymnia  looked  almost  as  if  she  herself  was 
dreaming;  and  Alcimus,  who  sat  opposite,  and 
fancied  slie  was  pondering  on  what  the  vision  could 
mean,  said  it  appeared  to  him  a  thing  next  to 
certainty,  that  it  signified  how  love  cannot  exist 
without  hope  or  without  fear.  Euthymedes  nodded 
assent,  and  assured  him  that  a  soothsayer  in  great 
repute  had  given  the  same  interpretation.  Upon 
which  the  younger  friends  of  Alcimus  immediately 
took  the  ivy  from  his  forehead,  and  crowned  him 
with  laurel,  as  being  worthy  to  serve  Apollo.  But 
they  did  it  with  so  much  noise  and  festivity,  that, 
before  the  operation  was  completed,  he  began  to 
suspect  they  were  in  jest.  Thelymnia  had  listened 
to  many  stories  in  her  lifetime,  yet  never  had  she 
heard  one  from  any  man  before  who  had  been 
favoured  by  the  deities  with  a  vision.  Hope  and 
Love,  as  her  excited  imagination  represented  them  to 
her,  seemed  still  to  be  with  Euthymedes.  She 
thought  the  tale  would  have  been  better  without  the 
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mention  of  Fear :  but  perhaps  this  part  was  only  a 
dream,  all  the  rest  a  really  true  vision.  She  had 
many  things  to  ask  him  :  she  did  not  know  when, 
nor  exactly  what,  for  she  was  afraid  of  putting  too 
hard  a  question  to  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many, 
lest  it  might  abash  him  if  he  could  not  answer  it : 
but  she  wished  to  ask  him  something,  anything. 
She  soon  did  it,  not  without  faltering,  and  was 
enchanted  by  the  frankness  and  liberality  of  her 
j)hilosopher. 

Did  you  ever  luvc  ?  said  she  smiling,  tho  not 
inclined  to  smile,  but  doing  it  to  conceal  (as  in  her 
simplicity  she  thought  it  would)  her  blushes,  and 
looking  a  little  aside,  at  the  only  cloud  in  the 
heavens,  which  crossed  the  moon,  as  if  adorning  her 
for  a  festival,  with  a  fillet  of  pale  sapphire  and  inter- 
lucent  gold. 

/  thought  I  did,  replied  he,  lowering  his  eyes  that 
she  might  lower  hers  to  rest  upon  him. 

Do  then  people  ever  douht  this  ?  she  asked  in 
wonder,  looking  full  in  his  face  with  earnest 
curiosity. 

Alas  !  said  he  softly,  until  ferv  hours  ago,  until 
Thcli/mnia  was  placed  beside  vie,  until  an  ungenerous 
heart  exposed  the  treasure  that  should  have  dwelt 
within  it,  to  the  tarnish  of  a  stranger,  if  that, 
stranger  had  the  baseness  to  employ  the  sophistry  that 
was  in  part  expected  Jrovi  him,  never  should  I  have 
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known  tlial  I  had  no!  loved  before.  JVe  ?nai/  be 
uncerUiin  if  n  vase  or  an  image  be  of  the  richest  metal, 
II I) til  the  richest  mcial  be  set  right-agriinst  it.  The- 
lijmnia  !  if  J  tho/c^ht  it  possible,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
that  yon  slionld  lore  me  as  I  love  i/ou,  I  jvould  exert 
to  the  uttermost  nnj  humble  poners  of  persuasion  to 
avert  it. 

0  !  there  is  no  danger,  said  she,  disconcerted  ;  1 
did  not  love  any  one  :  I  thought  I  did,  like  you  ;  but 
indeed,  indeed,  Euthymedes,  I  ivas  equally  in  an 
error.  JVomen  have  dropt  into  the  grave  from  it, 
and  have  declared  to  the  last  moment  that  they  never 
loved  :  men  have  sworn  they  should  die  jvith  despera- 
tion, and  have  lived  merrily,  and  have  dared  to  run 
into  the  peril  Itfty  times.  They  have  hard  cold 
hearts,  i)icommunicative  a)id  distrustful. 

Have  I  too,  Thclymnia  ?  jrently  he  expostulated. 

A'o,  not  you,  said  she  :  you  may  believe  I  ivas  not 
thinking  of  you  ivhcn  I  was  speaking.  But  the  idea 
does  really  make  me  smile  and  almost  laugh,  that  you 
should  fear  me,  supposing  it  possible,  if  you  could 
suppose  any  such  thing.  Love  does  not  kill  men,  take 
my  nord  for  it. 

He  looked  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  doubt,  and 
answered  :  Unpropitions  love  may  not  kill  us  always, 
may  not  deprive  ns  at  once  of  what  at  their  festivals 
the  idle  and  inconsiderate  call  life  ;  but,  0  Thelym- 
nia !    our  lives   are    truly   at  an   end   when    we  are 
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beloved  no  longer.  Existence  may  be  continued,  or 
rather  mat/  be  renewed,  yet  the  agonies  of  death  and 
the  chilliness  of  the  grave  have  been  passed  thro; 
tior  arc  there  Elysian  Jields,  nor  the  sports  that 
delighcd  in  former  times,  awaiting  us,  nor  pleasant 
converse,  nor  rvalks  with  linked  hands,  nor  intermit- 
ted songs,  nor  vengeful  kisses  for  leaving  them  off 
abruptly,  nor  looks  that  shake  us  to  assure  us  after- 
ward, nor  that  bland  inquietude,  as  gently  tremulous 
as  the  expansion  of  buds  into  blossoms,  which  hurries 
us  from  repose  to  exercise  and  from  exercise  to 
repose. 

Oil  have  been  very  near  loving!  cried  Theljin- 
nia.  Where  in  the  world  can  a  philosopher  have 
learnt  all  this  about  it  ! 

The  beauty  of  TheljTnnia,  her  blushes^  first  at 
the  deceit,  afterward  at  the  encouragement  she 
received  in  her  replies,  and  lastly  from  some  other 
things  which  we  could  not  penetrate,  highlj'  gratified 
Critolaus.  Soon  however  (for  wine  always  brings 
back  to  us  our  last  strong  feeling)  he  thought  again 
of  Phoroneus,  as  young,  as  handsome,  and  once  (is 
that  the  word?)  as  dear  to  her.  He  saddened  at 
the  myrle  on  the  head  of  his  beloved;  it  threw 
shadows  and  gloom  upon  his  soul  ;  her  smiles,  her 
spirits,  her  wit,  above  all  her  nods  of  approbation, 
wounded  him.  He  sighed  when  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hand ;  when  she  disclosed  it  he  sighed 
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again.  Every  glance  of  pleasure,  every  turn  of 
surprise,  every  movement  of  her  body,  pained  and 
oppressed  him.  He  cursed  in  liis  heart  whoever  it 
was  wlio  had  stuffed  that  portion  of  the  couch  ; 
there  was  so  little  moss,  thought  he,  between 
Tlielymnia  and  Eutliymedes.  He  miglit  have  seen 
Athos  ])art  them,  and  would  have  murmured  still. 

The  rest  of  us  were  in  admiration  at  the  facility 
and  grace  with  which  Thelymnia  sustained  her  part, 
and  observing  less  C'ritolaus  than  we  did  in  the 
commencement,  when  he  acknowledged  and  enjoyed 
our  transports,  indifferently  and  contentedly  saw 
him  rise  from  the  table  and  go  aM-ay,  thinking  his 
departure  a  preconcerted  section  of  the  stratagem. 
He  retired,  as  he  told  us  afterward,  into  a  grot. 
So  totally  u'as  his  mind  abstracted  from  the  enter- 
tainment, he  left  the  table  atliirst,  covered  as  it  was 
with  fruit  and  wine,  and  abundant  as  ran  beside  us 
the  clearest  and  sweetest  and  most  refreshing  rill. 
He  related  to  me  that,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cavern,  he  applied  his  parched  tongue  to  the  dripping 
rock,  shunning  tlie  light  of  day,  the  voice  of 
fnendsliip,  so  violent  was  his  desire  of  solitude  and 
concealment,  and  he  held  his  forehead  and  his 
palms  against  it  when  liis  lips  had  closed.  We 
knew  not  and  sus])ected  not  his  feelings  at  the  time, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  anticipation  of  the  silly  things  a 
])hilosopher  should  have  whispered,  which  Thelym- 
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nia  in  the  morning  of  the  festival  had  promised  us  to 
detail  the  next  day. 

After  the  lesson  he  had  been  giving  her,  which 
amused  her  in  the  dictation,  she  stood  composed  and 
thoughtful,  and  then  said  hesitatingly,  Bui  ivoitid  it 
be  quite  right  ?  irould  there  be  nothing  of  insincerity/ 
and  falsehood  in  it,  my  Critolaus  ?  He  caught  her 
up  in  his  arms,  and,  as  in  his  enthusiasm  he  had 
raised  her  head  above  his,  he  kissed  her  bosom.  She 
reproved  and  pardoned  him,  making  him  first  declare 
and  protest  he  would  never  do  the  like  again.  O 
soul  of  truth  and  delicact/  !  cried  he  aloud ;  and 
TheljTiinia,  no  doubt,  trembled  lest  her  lover  should 
in  a  moment  be  forsworn ;  so  imminent  and  inevi- 
table seemed  the  repetition  of  his  offence.  But  he 
observed  on  her  eyelashes,  Avhat  had  arisen  from  his 
precipitation  in  our  presence, 

A  hesitating  long-suspended  tear. 

Like  that  which  hangs  upon  the  vine  fresh-pruned. 

Until  the  morning  kisses  it  away. 
The  Xymphs,  who  often  drive  men  wild,  they  tell 
us,  have  led  me  astray  :  I  must  return  with  you  to 
the  grot.  We  gave  every  facility  to  the  stratagem. 
One  slipt  away  in  one  direction,  another  in  another  ; 
but,  at  a  certain  distance,  each  was  desirous  of 
joining  some  comrade,  and  of  laughing  together;  yet 
each  reproved  the  laughter,  even  when  far  off,  lest  il 
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should  do  li;)rm,  reserving  it  for  the  morrow.      Pane- 
tins,  you  liave  seen  tlie   mountains  on   the  left  hand, 
eastward,  when   you   are   in    Olympia,,    and    perhaps 
the  little  stream  chat  runs  from  the  nearest  of  them 
into   the   Alpheus.      Could  you  have  seen  them  that 
evening  !     the     IMoon    never     shone    so    calmly,    so 
brightly,  upon  Latmos,  nor  the  toreh  of  Love  before 
her.      And  yet  many  of  the   stars  were  visible;  the 
most  beautiful  were  among  them  ;  and  as  Eiithymedes 
taught  Tlielymnia  their  names,  their  radiance  seemed 
more  joyous,   more   effulgent,    more    ijeneficent.     If 
you  have  ever  walked  forth   into  the  wilds  and  open 
plains  upon    such   moonlight   nights,  cautious  as  you 
are,    I    \\  ill  venture  to  say,  Panetius,  you  have  often 
tript,  even  tho  the  stars  were  not  your  study.   There 
was  an  arm  to  sup})ort  or   to   catch  Tlielymnia  ;  yet 
she  seemed  incorrigil)le.      Euthymedes  was  patient  : 
at  last  he   did  I  know  not  what,  which  was  followed 
by  a  reproof,  and  a  wonder  how  he  could  have  done  so, 
and  anotlier  liow  he  could  answer  for  it.      He  looked 
ingenuously  and  apologetically,  forgetting  to  correct 
his  fault    in   the   meanwhile.      She   listened   to  him 
attentively,  pushing  his  hand  away  at  intervals,  yet 
less  frecpiently  and  less  resolutely  in   the  course  of 
his  remonstrance,  particularly  when    he   complained 
to  her  that  the  tiner  and  more  delicate  part  of  us,  the 
eye,  may  wander  at   leisure  over  what  is  in  its  way; 
yet  that  its  dependents  in  the  corporeal  system  must 
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not  follow  it ;  that  they  must  hunger  and  faint  in  the 
service  of  a  power  so  rich  aiul  absolute.  Tills 
being  hard,  uujust,  and  cruel,  said  he,  never  can  be 
the  ordinance  of  (he  gods.  Love  alone  feeds  Ihe 
famishing ;  Love  alone  places  all  things,  both  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  in  perfect  harmony  ;  Love  hath 
less  to  learn  from  Wisdom  than  IVisdum  hath  to  learn 
from  Love. 

Modest  man  !  said  she  to  herself,  tlicre  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  ivhat  he  says,  considering 
he  is  a  philosopher.  She  then  asked  him,  after  a 
pause,  why  he  had  not  spoken  so  in  the  conver- 
sation on  love,  which  appeared  to  give  animation, 
mirth,  and  wit,  to  the  dtdlest  of  the  company, 
and  even  to  make  the  wines  of  Chios,  Crete, 
and  Lesbos,  sparkle  with  fresh  vivaciiy  in  their 
goblets. 

/  who  ivas  placed  by  the  fountain-head,  replied 
he,  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  shallow  and 
slender  stream,  taking  its  course  towards  streets 
and  lanes,  and  dipt  into  and  muddied  by  un- 
hallowed and  uncleanly  hands.  Ajter  dinner  such 
topics  are  usualli/  introduced,  when  the  objects 
that  ought  to  inspire  our  juster  sentiments  are 
gone  away.  An  indelicacy  worse  than  Thracian ! 
The  purest  gales  of  heaven,  in  the  most  perfect 
solitudes,  should  alone  lift  up  Ihe  aspiration  of 
our    souls    to    the    divinities    all    men    worship. 
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Sensible  creature  !  sighed  Thelymnia  in  lier 
bosom,    ]ioiv    ri^Jitlji    lie    dues   tli'nik  ! 

"  CuDie,  fciirest  of  wcuidcrers,  wliispered  he  softly 
and  persuasively,  siicli  irlll  I  call  you,  iho  the 
stars  //car  iiic,  and  tJio  the  gods  too  in  a  Jiighl 
like  this  pursue  their  loves  upon  earth... the  moon 
lias  //o  little  pools  filled  iri/h  her  light,  under  the 
rock  yonder ;  she  deceives  us  in  the  depth  of  these 
hollows,  like  the  limpid  sea.  Beside,  we  are  here 
among  the  pinks  and  sand-roses :  do  theij  never 
prick  i/oitr  ankles  witJi  their  stems  and  thorns  ? 
Even  their  leaves  at  this  late  season  arc  enough 
to    hurt    i/oii.'' 

"  /  lhi//k  then  do,"  replied  she,  and  thanked  him, 
witli  a  tender  timid  glance,  for  some  fresh  security 
his  arm  or  liaiid  had  given  her  in  escaping  from 
tliem.  "  O  now  we  are  cpiite  out  of  them  all  .' 
How  cool  is  the  saxifrage  !  liow  cool  the  ivy-leaves  !" 

"  /  fancij,  my  sweet  scholar  !  or  shall  I  rather 
sai/  (J or  ijou  have  been  so  oftcnerj  my  sweet 
teacher  !  tJieij  are  not  ivy-leaves :  to  vie  they 
appear    to    be  periwinkles.'''' 

I   will  aalhcr   .some  and   see,   said    Thelymnia. 

Periwinkles  cover  wide  and  deep  hollows  :  of 
what  are  tliey  incapaljle  ^\■]len  tlie  convolvulus  is 
in  league  with  them  !  She  slipt  from  the  arm 
of  iMitliymedes,  and  in  an  instant  had  disappeared. 
In    an  instant    too   he  had   followed. 
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Paxetius. — These  are  mad  pranks,  and  always 
end  ill.  31oonlights  !  cannot  we  see  them  quietly 
from  the  tops  of  our  houses,  or  from  the  plain 
pavement  ?  jMust  we  give  challenges  to  mastiffs, 
make  appointments  with  wolves,  run  after  asps, 
and  languish  for  stonequarries  ?  Unwary  philo- 
sopher and  simple  girl  !      Were  they  found  again. 

PoLYBius. — Vea,  by  Castor  !  and  most  un- 
willingly. 

Scipio. — I  do  not  wonder.  When  the  bones 
are  broken,  without  the  consolation  of  some  great 
service  rendered  in  such  misfortune,  ani  wlien 
beauty  must  become  deformity,  I  can  well  believe 
that    they  both   would   rather  have  perished. 

PoLYBirs. — Amaranth  on  the  couch  of  Jove 
and  Hebe  was  never  softer  than  the  bed  they 
fell  on.  Critolaus  had  advanced  to  the  opening 
of  the  cavern :  he  had  heard  the  exclamation  of 
Thelj-mnia  as  she  was  falling. ..he  forgave  her... 
he  ran  to  her  for  her  forgiveness... he  heard  some 
low  sounds.,  he  smote  his  heart,  else  it  had  fainted 
in  him... he  stopt. 

EuthjTnedes  was  raising  up  Thelymnia,  forgetful 
(as  was   too  apparent)  of  himself.      "  Traitor  '.    ex- 
claimed   the   fiery  Critolaus,     /////    hlood    shall    pay 
for    this.      Impostor !     whose    lesson    this    very    day 
was,    that   luxury    is   the    worst    of  poisons." 

"  Critolaus,  answered  he  calmly,  drawing  his  robe 
X.  2 
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about  him,  ive  will  not  talk  of  blood.  As  for 
viij  lesson  of  to-day,  I  musi  defend  it.  In  fow 
words  then,  sinee  I  think  wc  are  none  of  us 
disposed  for  mani/,  Iieniluek  does  not  hurt  goats, 
nor    liLviirii    philosophers." 

Thelymnia  had  risen  more  beautiful  from  her 
confusion ;  but  lier  colour  soon  went  away,  and, 
if  any  slight  trace  of  it  were  remaining  on  her 
cheeks,  the  modest  nu)onlight  and  the  severer 
stars  would  let  none  shevv'  itself.  She  looked  as 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion  would  have  looked,  had 
she  been  destined  the  hour  after  animation  to 
return  into  her  inanimate  state.  Offering  no 
excuse,  she  was  the  worthier  of  pardon  :  but 
there  is  one  hour  in  which  ])ardon  never  entered 
the  human  heart,  and  that  hour  »vas  this.  Critolaus, 
who  alwaj^s  had  ridiculed  the  philosophers,  now 
hated  them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Every 
sect  was  detestable  to  him  ,  the  Stoic,  the  Platonic, 
the  Epicurean,  the  P>clectic  ;  all  equally  ;  but 
one  above  the  rest,  which  he  would  not  designate 
to  liis  most  intimate  friend,  and  this  sect  is  de- 
nominated, not  from  portico  or  grove  or  garden, 
but  from  a  single  plant,  and  we  know  it  by  the  name 
of  the  Robust. 

Panktius. — We  do  not  desire  to  hear  what  such 
foolish  men  think  of  philosophers,  true  or  false,  but 
pray    tell  us   how   he   acted    on   his   own   notable 
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discovery  ;  for  I  opine  he  was  the  unlikeliest  of  the 
three  to  grow  quite  calm  on  a  sudden. 

PoLYBius. — He  went  away;  not  without  some 
fierce  glances  at  the  stars,  some  reproaches  to  the 
gods  themselves,  and  serious  and  sad  reflexions  upon 
destiny.  Being  however  a  pious  man  by  constitu- 
tion and  education,  he  thought  he  had  spoken  of  the 
omens  unadvisedly,  and  found  other  interpretations 
for  the  stones  we  hud  thrown  down  with  the  ivy, 
And  ah  J  said  he  sighing,  the  bird's  nest  of  last  year 
too  !  I  now  know  what  that  is  ! 

Panetius. — Polybius,  1  considered  you  too  grave 
a  man  to  report  such  idle  stories.  The  manner  is 
not  yours  :  I  rather  think  you  have  torn  out  a  page 
or  two  from  some  love-feast  (not  generally  known) 
of  Plato. 

PoLVBius. — Your  judgment  has  for  once  deserted 
you,  my  friend.  If  Plato  liad  been  present,  he  might 
then  indeed  have  described  what  he  saw,  and  elegant- 
ly ;  but  if  he  had  feigned  the  story,  the  name  that 
most  interests  us  would  not  have  ended  with  a  vowel. 

SciPio. — You  convince  me,  Polybius. 

Paxeti  us. — I  join  my  hands,  and  give  them  to  you. 

Polybius. — ]My  usual  manner  is  without  variety. 
I  endeavour  to  collect  as  much  sound  sense  and  as 
many  solid  facts  as  I  can,  to  distribute  them  as  com- 
modiously,  and  to  keep  them  as  clear  of  ornament. 
If  any  one  thought  of  me  or  my  style  in  reading  my 
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liistory,  I  should  condemn  myself  as  a  defeated  man. 

SciPiu. — Polybius,  you  are  by  far  the  \\isest  that 
ever  wrote  history,  tho  many  wise  have  written  it, 
and  if  your  facts  are  sufficiently  abundant,  your  work 
will  be  the  most  interesting  and  important. 

Polybius. — Live  then,  Scipio! 

Panetius. — The  ends  crant  it  ! 

Polybius. — I  know  wliat  I  can  do  and  what  I 
cannot  (the  proudest  words  perhaps  that  ever  man 
uttered)  I  say  it  plainly  to  you,  my  sincere  and  kind 
monitor  ;  but  you  must  also  let  me  say  tliat,  doubtful 
whether  I  could  amuse  our  Emilianus  in  his  present 
mood,  I  would  borrow  a  tale,  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  such,  from  the  libraries  of  J\liletus,  or  snatch  it 
from  the  bosom  of  Elephantis. 

SciPio. — Your  friendshp  comes  under  various 
forms  to  me,  my  dear  Polybius,  but  it  is  always 
\varm  and  always  welcome.  Nothing  can  be  kinder 
or  more  judicious  in  you,  tlian  to  diversify  as  mucli 
as  possible  our  conversation  tliis  day.  Panetius 
would  be  more  argumentative  on  luxury  than  I  ; 
even  Euthymedes  (it  appears)  was  unanswerable. 

Panetius. — O  the  knave!  such  men  bring 
reproaches  upon  philosophy. 

SciTio. — I  see  lu)  more  reason  why  thej'  should, 
tlian  why  a  wench  who  empties  a  chamber-pot  on 
your  liead  in  the  street,  should  make  you  cry,  O 
J iipilcr  !    irhdl  a  ctirac  is  iratcr. 
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Paxetius. — I  am  ready  to  propose  almost  such 
an  exchange  with  you,  Emilianus,  as  Diomedesis 
with  Glaucus...my  robe  for  yours. 

SciPio. — Panetius,  could  it  be  done,  you  would 
wish  it  undone.  The  warfare  you  undertake  is  the 
more  difficult :  we  have  not  enemies  on  both  sides, 
as  you  have. 

Paxkiius. — If  you  had  seen  strait,  j^ou  would 
have  seen  that  the  offer  was,  to  exchange  my  philoso- 
phy for  yours.  You  need  less  meditation,  and 
employ  more,  than  any  man.  Now  if  you  have 
aught  to  say  on  luxury,  let  me  hear  it. 

SciPio. — It  would  be  idle  to  run  into  the  parts  of 
it,  and  to  make  a  definition  of  that  which  we  agree 
on  ;  but  it  is  not  so  to  remind  you  that  we  were 
talking  of  it  in  soldiers ;  for  the  pleasant  tale  of 
Thelymnia  is  enough  to  make  us  forget  them,  even 
while  the  trumpet  is  sounding.  Believe  me,  my 
friend  (or  ask  Polybius)  a  good  general  will  turn  this 
formidable  thing,  luxury,  to  some  account.  He  will 
take  care  that,  like  the  strong  vinejjar  the  les-ion- 
aries  carry  with  'em,  it  should  be  diluted,  and  thus 
be  useful. 

Paxetius. — Then  it  is  luxury  no  longer. 

SciPio. — True  ;  and  now  tell  me,  Panetius,  or  you 
Polybius,  what  city  was  ever  so  exuberant  in  riches, 
as  to  maintain  a  great  army  long  together  in  sheer 
luxury  ?     1   am    not    speaking  of  cities    that    have 
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been  sacked,  but  of  the  allied  and  friendly,  whose 
interests  are  to  Ije  observed,  whose  affection  to  be 
conciliated  and  retained.  Hannibal  knew  this,  and 
minded  it. 

PoLYEius. — You  might  also  have  added  to  the 
interrogation,  if  j'ou  had  thought  proper,  those  cities 
which  have  been  sacked  ;  for  there  plenty  is  soon 
wasted,  and  not  soon  supplied  again. 

SciPio. — Let  us  look  closer  at  the  soldier's  board, 
and  see  what  is  on  it  in  the  rich  Capua.  Is  plentiful 
and  wholesome  food  luxury  ?  or  do  soldiers  run  into 
the  market-place  for  a  pheasant  ?  or  do  those  on 
whom  they  are  quartered  pray  and  press  them  to 
eat  it  ?  Suppose  they  went  hunting  quails,  hares, 
partridges;  woukl  it  render  them  less  active.? 
There  ai-e  no  wild  boars  in  that  neighbourhood,  or 
we  might  expect  from  a  boar-hunt  a  visitation  of  the 
gout.  Suppose  the  men  drew  their  idea  of  pleasure 
from  the  school  or  from  the  practices  of  Euthymedes. 
One  vice  is  corrected  by  another,  where  a  higher 
principle  does  not  act,  and  where  a  man  does  not 
exert  the  proudest  of  dominion  over  the  most 
turbulent  of  states... his  self.  Hannibal,  we  may  be 
sure,  never  allowed  his  army  to  repose  in  utter 
inactivity;  no,  nor  to  remain  a  single  day  Avithout 
its  exercise... a  battle,  a  march,  a  foraging,  a  convey- 
ance of  wood  or  water,  a  survey  oi  the  banks  of 
rivers,   a   fathoming  of  their  depth,  a  certification  of 
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their  soundness  or  unsoundness  at  bottom,  a  measure- 
ment of  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  their  fords,  a 
review,  or  a  castrametation.  The  plenty  of  his  camp 
at  Capua  (for  you  hardly  can  imagine,  Panetius,  that 
the  soldiers  had  in  a  military  sense  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  took  what  they  pleased  without  pay 
and  without  restriction)  attached  to  him  the  various 
nations  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  kept  together 
the  heterogeneous  and  discordant  mass.  It  was  time 
that  he  should  think  of  this :  for  probably  there  was 
not  a  soldier  left  wlio  luul  not  lost  in  battle  or  by 
fatigue  his  dearest  friend  and  comrade. 

Dry  bread  and  hard  blows  are  excellent  things 
in  themselves,  and  military  requisites — to  those 
who  converse  on  them  over  their  cups,  turning  their 
heads  for  the  approbation  of  others  on  whose  bosom 
they  recline,  and  yawning  from  sad  disquietude  at 
the  degeneracy  and  effeminacy  of  the  age.  But 
there  is  finally  a  day  when  the  cement  of  power 
begins  to  lose  its  strength  and  coherency,  and  when 
the  fabric  must  be  kept  together  by  pointing  it 
anew,  and  by  protecting  it  a  little  from  that  rigour 
of  the  seasons  which  at  first  compacted  it. 

The  story  of  Hannibal  and  his  army  wasting 
away  in  luxury,  is  common,  general,  universal :  its 
absurdity  is  remarked  by  few,  or  rather  by  none. 

PoLYBiL's. — The  wisest  of  us  are  slow  to  dis- 
believe what  we  have  learnt  early  :  yet  this  story 
has  always  been  to  me  incredible. 
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SciPio. — Beside  the  reasons  I  have  adduced^  is 
it  necessary  to  remind  you  tl:at  Campania  is  subject 
to  diseases  which  incapacitate  tlie  soldier:  Those 
of  Hannibal  were  afflicted  l)v  them  ;  few  indeed 
perished  :  but  they  ^vere  debilitated  liy  their  malady, 
and  Avliile  they  Mere  waiting  for  the  machinery 
which  (even  if  they  had  had  the  artificers  amongst 
them)  could  not  have  been  constructed  in  double 
tlie  time  requisite  for  importing  it,  the  period  of 
dismay  at  Rome,  if  ever  it  existed,  had  elapsed. 
The  wonder  is  less  that  Hannibal  did  not  take 
Rome,  than  that  he  was  able  to  remain  in  Italy, 
not  having  taken  it.  Considering  ho^v  he  held 
together,  how  he  disciplim^d,  how  he  provisioned 
(the  most  dithcult  thing  of  all,  in  the  face  of  such 
enemies)  an  army  in  great  part,  as  one  would 
imagine,  so  intractable  and  wasteful;  what  com- 
manders, what  soldiers,  what  rivers,  and  what 
mountains,  opposed  him  :  I  think  Poh'bius,  you 
uill  hardly  admit  to  a  parity  or  comparison  with 
him.  in  the  rare  union  of  political  and  military 
science,  the  most  distinguished  of  your  own  country- 
men ;  not  Philopemen  nor  Timoleou  (the  man  who 
a])proaches  more  nearly  to  the  gods  than  any)  nor 
Philip  of  IMacedon — if  indeed  you  can  hear  me 
without  anger  and  indignation  name  a  barbarian 
king  with  Greeks. 

I'oi.inius. — 'When  kings  are  docile,  and  pay  due 
respect  to  those  who  are  wiser   and  more  virtuous 
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than  themselves,  I  would  not  point  at  them  as 
objects  of  scorn  or  contumely,  even  among  the  free. 
There  is  little  danger  that  men  educated  as  we  have 
been  should  value  them  too  highly,  or  that  men 
educated  as  they  have  been  should  eclipse  the  glory 
of  Timoleon  and  Philopemen.  People  in  a  republic 
know  that  their  power  and  existence  must  depend 
on  the  zeal  and  assiduity,  the  courage  and  integrity, 
of  those  they  employ  in  their  first  offices  of  state; 
kings  on  the  contrary  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
power  on  abject  hearts  and  prostituted  intellects, 
and  fear  and  abominate  those  whom  the  breath  of 
God  hath  raised  higher  than  the  breath  of  man. 
Hence,  from  being  the  dependents  of  their  own 
slaves,  both  they  and  their  slaves  become  at  last  the 
dependents  of  free  nations,  and  alight  from  their 
cars  to  be  tied  by  the  neck  to  the  cars  of  better 
men. 

SciPio. — Deplorable  condition  !  if  their  education 
had  allowed  anj  sense  of  honour  to  abide  in  them. 
But  we  must  consider  them  as  the  tulips  and 
anemones  and  other  gaudy  flowers,  that  shoot  from 
the  earth  to  be  looked  upon  in  idleness,  and  to  be 
snapt  by  the  stick  or  broken  by  the  wind,  without 
our  interest,  care,  or  notice.  We  cannot  thus 
calmly  contemplate  the  utter  subversion  of  a  mighty 
capital ;  we  cannot  thus  indiflTerently  stand  over  the 
strong  agony  of  an  expiring  nation,  after  a  gasp  of 
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yi'uva  in    u    huttle   ot"    ages,    to  win   a   world   or   be 
for   ever    fallen. 

Panetius. — You    estimate,     O    Emilianus,     the 
abilities  of  a  general,  not   by  the   number  of  battles 
he   has   won,   nor  of  enemies    he   hath    slain   or   led 
captive,  but  bj^  the  eombinalions  lu'  hath  formed,  the 
bl()\-  s   of   fortune    he   liatli    ])arried   or   avoided,    the 
prejudices    he  hath   removed,   and   the  difficulties  of 
every   kind   lie   hath    overcome.      In  like  manner  we 
should    consider    kings.       Educated  still   more   bar- 
barously   than    other    barbarians,  sucking    their  milk 
alternately    from    \'ice    and    Folly,   guided   in   their 
first  steps  l»y  ])u]>licity  and  Flattery,  whatever  they 
do  but    deeenily   is   wctrthy   of  ap])lause  ;   Avhntever 
they  do  virtuously,    of  admiration.      I    would   say  it 
even  to  Cains  (jracclins  ;    I  would    tell    hiin    it   even 
in  the  p.resence    of  his   mother  ;   unajipalled   by   her 
majestic  mien,  her   truly   I'oman  saiu-tity,    her  brow 
that  cannot  fr()\\ii,  but  that   reproves  \\ith  pity;   for 
I  am  not  so  liostile  to  roj'alty  as  other   jihilosophers 
are...perliaps  because  I  have  been  willing  to  see  less 
of  it. 

I'oi.vniis. — Eternal  thanks  to  the  Ixomans  !  who, 
whatever  reason  they  may  have  had  to  treat  the 
Greeks  as  enemies,  to  Iraverse  and  ])ersecute  such 
nuMi  as  Ly.orias  my  fitlu'r,  and  as  Philopemen  my 
early  frieml,  to  consume  our  cities  with  fire,  and  to 
furrow  our  strei-ts  with    torrents    (as  we   have  read 
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lately)  issuing  from  the  reniolten  images  of  gods 
and  heroes,  have  however  so  far  respected  the 
mother  of  Civilization  and  of  Law,  as  never  to  permit 
the  cruel  mockery  of  erecting  Barbarism  and 
Royalty  on  their  vacant  bases. 

Panetius. — Our  ancient  institutions  in  part  exist; 
we  lost  the  rest  when  we  lost  the  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers.  Let  it  be  our  glory  that  we  have 
resisted  the  most  populous  and  w  ealthj^  nations,  and 
that,  having  been  conquered,  we  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  most  virtuous  ;  that  every  one  of  our 
cities  hath  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious 
men  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  earth  around  us ; 
that  no  man  can  anywhere  enter  his  hall  or  portico, 
and  see  the  countenances  of  his  ancestors  from  their 
marble  columels,  without  a  commemorative  and 
grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  us  ;  that  neither  his 
solemn  feasts  nor  his  cultivated  fields  are  silent  on 
it ;  that  not  the  lamp  which  shews  him  the  glad 
faces  of  his  children,  and  prolongs  his  studies,  and 
watches  by  his  rest  ;  that  not  the  ceremonies 
whereby  he  hopes  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods,  nor  the  tenderer  ones  w heron  are  founded  the 
atlinities  of  domestic  life,  nor  finally  those  which 
lead  toward  another,  would  have  existed  in  his 
country,  if  Greece  iiad  not  conveyed  them.  Beihink 
thee,  Scipio,  how  little  hath  been  done  by  any  other 
nation,  to  promote  the  moral    dignity  or  enlarge  the 
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social  pleasures  of  the  liunian  race.  What  parties 
ever  met,  in  their  most  populous  cities,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  liberal  and  speculative  conversation  ? 
What  Alcibiades,  elated  with  \var  and  glorj^  turned 
his  youthful  mind  from  general  admiration  and  from 
the  cheers  and  caresses  of  coeval  friends,  to  strengthen 
and  purify  it  under  the  cold  reproofs  of  the  aged  ? 
What  Aspasia  led  Pliilosopliy  to  smile  on  Love,  or 
taught  Love  to  reverence  Philosopliy?  These,  as 
thou  knowest,  are  not  tlie  safest  guides  for  either  sex 
to  follow;  yet  in  these  were  united  the  gravity  and 
the  graces  of  wisdom,  never  seen,  never  imagined, 
out  of  Athens. 

I  Avould  not  offend  tliee  by  comparing  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  people  with  ours:  the  offence  is 
removable,  and  in  part  removed  already,  by  thy 
hand.  The  little  of  sound  learning,  the  little  of 
pure  Avit,  that  hath  appeared  in  Rome  from  her 
foundation,  halli  been  concentrated  under  thy  roof: 
one  tile  would  cover  it.  Have  we  not  Avalked 
together,  O  Scipio,  by  starlight,  on  the  shores  of 
Surrentum  and  Baia^,  of  Iscliia  and  Caprea,  and  liath 
it  not  occurred  to  tlice  tliat  tlie  lieavens  themselves, 
botli  what  we  see  of  them  and  what  lieth  above  our 
vision,  are  peopled  witli  our  heroes  and  heroines .'' 
The  ocean,  that  roars  so  lieavily  in  the  ears  of  other 
men,  liath  for  us  its  tuneful  shells,  its  placid  nymphs, 
and  its  beneficent   ruler.     The   trees  of  the  forest 
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the  flowers,  the  plants,  passed  indiscriminately 
elsewhere,  awaken  and  warm  our  affections  ;  they 
mingle  with  the  objects  of  our  worship;  they 
breathe  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  ;  they  lived  in  our 
form  ;  they  spoke  in  our  language  ;  they  suffered  as 
our  daughters  may  suffer ;  the  deities  revisit  them 
with  pity;   and  some  (we  think)  dwell  among  them. 

SciPio. — Poetry  !    poetry  ! 

Paxetius. — Yes;  I  own  it.  The  spirit  of  Greece, 
passing  thro  and  ascending  above  the  world,  hath  so 
animated  universal  nature,  that  the  very  rocks  and 
woods,  the  very  torrents  and  wilds  burst  forth  with 
it. ..and  it  falls,  Emilianus  !  even  from  me. 

SciPio. — It  is  from  Greece  I  have  received  my 
friends,  Panetius  and  Polybius. 

Panetius. — Say  more,  Emilianus  !  You  have 
indeed  said  it  here  already ;  but  say  it  again  at 
Rome  :  it  is  Greece  who  tauglit  the  Romans  all  be- 
yond  the  rudiments  of  war  :  it  is  Greece  who  placed 
in  your  hand  the  sword  that  conquered  Carthage. 
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IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 


RIIADAMISTTTS  AND  ZENOBIA. 

Zenobia. — IMy  beloved  !  my  beloved  !  I  can 
endure  the  motion  of  tlie  horse  no  h)nger  ;  his 
weariness  makes  his  pace  so  tiresome  to  me. 
Surely  we  have  ridden  far,  very  far  from  home  ; 
and  how  slrall  we  ever  pass  tlio  wide  and  rocky 
stream,  among  the  whirlpools  of  tlie  rapid  and  the 
deep    iVraxes  ? 

RiiADAiMrsTus. — Alightj  then,  dear  Zenobia  ! 
And  does  Rhadamistus  oiu-e  more  end)race  you  ? 
Can  it   be  ? 

Zen. — "  Cm\  it  cease  to  be  ?  "  yon  would  have 
said,  my  Rhadamistus ! — Hark  I  where  are  those 
horns  and  trumpets  ?  on  which  side  of  the  water 
are  they  ?  Now  they  seem  to  come  from  the 
mountains,  and  now  ahtng  the  river.  You,  my 
Rhadamistus,   could  escape    somewhere   lower. 

Rha. — Wherefore.^ — with  whom  .^ — and  whither 
in  all   Asia.'* 
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Zen. — F^ly  !  there  are  armed  men  climbing  up 
the  clitFs. 

RiiA. — It  was  only  the  sound  of  the  \\aves  in 
the  hollows  of  them,  and  the  masses  of  pebbles  that 
rolled  down  from  under  you  as  you  knelt  to  listen. 

Zen. — Turn  round;  look  behind!  is  it  dust 
yonder,  or  smoke  -'  and  is  it  the  sun,  or  what  is  it, 
shining  so  crimson  .''  not  shining  any  longer  now, 
but  deep  and  dull  purple,  embodying  into  gloom. 

RiiA. — It  is  the  sun,  about  to  set  at  mid-day; 
we  shall  soon  see  no  more  of  him. 

Zen. — Indeed  !  what  an  ill  omen !  but  how  can 
you  tell  that  ?     Do  you  think  it ;  I  do  not.     Alas  ! 
alas  !  the  dust  and  the  sounds  are  nearer. 
RnA. — Prepare,  then,  my  Zenobia  ! 
Zkn. —  I  was  always  prepared  for  it. 
Rh.\. — What  reason,   oh,  unconfiding  girl  !  from 
the  day  of  our  union,   have  I  ever  given   you,    to 
accuse,  to  suspect  .■* 

Zen. — None,  none:  your  love,  even  in  these  sad 
moments,  raises  me  above  the  reach  of  fortune. 
How  can  it  pain  me  so  !  Do  I  repine  ?  ^\'orse 
may  it  pain  me ;  but  let  that  love  never  pass  away  ! 
KiiA. — Was  it  then  the  loss  of  power  and  king- 
dom for  which  Zenobia  was  prepared  ? 

Zen.— The  kingdom  was  lost  when  Rhadamistus 
lost  the  affection  of   his  subjects.     Why  did  they 
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not  love  you  ?  how  could  they  not  ?  Tell  me  so 
strange   a    thing.* 

RiiA. — Fables,  fables  !  about  the  death  of  i\Iith- 
ridates  and  his  children. 

Zen. — What   about   them  ? 

Rha. — In  all  governments  there   are  secrets. 

Zen. — But  between   us  .'' 

Rha. — No  longer — time  pressess — not  a  moment 
is  left  us — not  a  refuge — not  a  hope  ! 

Zen. — Then  why  draw   the  sword  ? 

Rha. — Wanted  I  courage  ? — did  I  not  fiiiht  as 
becomes   a  king  ? 

Zen. — True,  most  true. 

Rha. — Is  my  resolution  lost  to  me  .^ — did  I  but 
dream    I    had  it  ? 

Zen. — Nobody  is  very  near  yet ;  nor  can  they 
cross  the  dell  where  we  did.  Tliose  are  fled  who 
could  hare  shewn  the  pathway.  Think  not  of 
defending  me.  Listen  !  look  !  v.hat  thousands  are 
coming !  The  protecting  blade  above  my  head  can 
only  provoke  the  enemy.  And  do  you  still  keep 
it  there  ?  You  grasp  my  arm  too  hard — can  you 
look  unkindly  ?  Can  it  be  ?  O  think  again  and 
sj)are    me,    Chadamistus !      From    the   vengeance   of 

*  Frcm  file  utter  sccliisidii  iif  tlif  A-iip-lic  wdiiicn,  Zcni)))ia  niav  he  \\c\\ 
stip))iisf<l  to  have  hecii  (jLito  iyuoraiit  uf  the  ciiiiu-.  wliicli  Kliadamistiis 
had  committcJ. 
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iiuui,  from  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  the  unborn 
may   preserve   my  husband. 

Rii.v. — We  must  die!  They  advance  ;  they  see 
us  ;    they  rush  forward  ! 

Zen. — Me,  me  would,  you  strike  ?  Rather  let 
me  leap  from  the  precipice. 

RiiA. — Hold  !  whither  would  your  desperation  ? 
— are   you   again   within   my  grasp  .'' 

Zen. — O,  my  beloved ;  never  let  me  call  you 
cruel !  let  me  love  you  in  the  last  hour  of  seeing 
you  as  in  the  first — I  must,  I  must — and  be  it  my 
thought  in  death  that  you  love  me  so  !  I  would 
have  cast  away  my  life  to  save  you  from  remorse : 
it  may  do  that  and  more,  preserved  by  you.  Listen ! 
listen !  among  those  who  pursue  us  there  are  many 
fathers ;  childless  by  his  own  hand,  none.  Do  not 
kill  our  baby — the  best  of  our  hopes  when  \\e  had 
many — the  baby  not  yet  ours  !  Who  shall  then 
plead  for   you,  my  unliappy  husband  .-^ 

Rn.v. — I\Iy  honour,  and  before  me,  sole  arbiter 
and  sole  audiance  of  our  cause.  Bethink  you,  Ze- 
nobia,  of  the  indignities — not  bearing  on  my  for- 
tunes— but  imminent  over  your  beauty  !  ^^  hat  said 
I  ?  did  I  bid  you  think  of  them  ?  Rather  die  than 
imagine,  or  than  question  me,  what  they  are  !  Let 
me  endure  two  deaths  before  my  own,  crueller  than 
wounds,  or  than  age,  or  than  servitude,  could  inflict 
on  me,  rather  than  make  me  name  them. 
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Zen. — Strike !  Lose  not  a  moment  so  precious  ! 
Why  hesitate  now,  my  generous,  brave  defender  ? 

Rha. — Zenobia  !   do   you   bid  it  ? 

Zen. — Courage  is  no  longer  a  crime  in  you. 
Hear  the  shouts,  the  threats,  the  imprecations  ! 
Hear  them,  my  beloved  !  let  me  no  more  ! 

Rha. — Embrace  me  not,  Zenobia  !  Loose  me, 
loose   me  ! 

Zj:n. — I  cannot :  thrust  me  away  !  Divorce,  but 
with  death  !  the  disobedient  wife,  no  longer  your 
Zenobia.  fHe  strikes)  Oh  !  oh  !  one  innocent 
head — in  how  few  days — should  have  reposed — no, 
not  upon  this  blood.  Swim  across  !  is  there  a 
descent — an  easy  one,  a  safe  one,  any  where  ?  I 
might  have  found  it  for  you  !  ill- spent  time  !  heedless 
woman ! 

Rha. — An  arrow  hath  pierced  me  :  more  are 
showering  round  us.  Go,  my  life's  flower !  the 
blighted  branch  drops  after.  Away  !  forth  into  the 
stream  !  strength  is  yet  left  me  for  it.  (He  throws 
her  into  iJie  river.)  She  sinks  not  !  O  last  calamity ! 
She  sinks  !  she  sinks  !  Now  both  are  well,  and 
fearless  !  One  look  more  !  grant  one  more  look  ! 
On  what  ?  where  was  it  ?  which  whirl  ?  which 
ripple  .''  they  are  gone  too.  How  calm  is  the  haven 
of  the  most  troubled  life  !  I  enter  it !  Rebels  ! 
traitors!  slaves!  subjects!  why  gape  ye  ?  why  halt 
ye  ?  On,  on,  dastards  !  O  that  ye  dared  to  follow  ! 
(He  plunges  into  the  Araxes.) 
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131 AGIXAH Y  CONVERSATION. 


BISHOP  SHIPLEY  AND  DOCTOR  FRAXKLIN. 

Franklin. — Let  me  intreat  you,  my  Lord,  to 
leave  me  here.  So  long  as  the  good  people  were  con- 
tented with  hooting  and  shouting  at  us,  no  great 
harm  was  eitlier  done  or  appreliended  :  but  now  they 
are  beginning  to  throw  stones,  perhaps  they  may 
shew  themselves  more  dexterous  in  action  than  their 
rulers  have  done  latterly  in   council. 

Shipley — Take  care.  Doctor  Franklin  !  That 
was  very  near  being  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Franklin.  —  Let  me  pick  it  up  ;  and  send  it 
to  London  by  the  Diligence.  But  I  am  afraid 
your  ministers,  and  the  nation  at  large,  are  as  little 
in  the  way  of  wealth  as  of  wisdom,  in  the  experiment 
they  are  making. 

Shipley. — \\']iile  I  was  attending  to  you,  William 
had  started.  Look  !  he  has  reached  them  :  they  are 
listening  to  him.  Believe  me,  he  has  all  the  courage 
of  an  Knglishman  and  of  a  Christian  ;  and,  if  the 
stoutest  of  them  force  him  to  throw  off  his  new  black 
coat,  the  blusterer  would  soon  think  it  better  to  have 
listened  to  less  polemical  doctrine. 
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Franklin. — IMeantime  a  few  of  tlie  town-boys 
are  come  nearer,  and  begin  to  grow  troublesome.  I 
am  sorry  to  requite  your  hospitality  with  such  hard 
fare. 

Shipley. — True,  these  young  bakers  make  their 
bread  very  gritty,  but  we  must  partake  of  it  together 
so  long  as  you  are  with  us. 

Franklin. — Be  pleased,  my  Lord,  to  give  us 
grace  ;  our  ropast  is  over  :   this  is  my  boat. 

Shii'Lkv. — We  will  accompany  you  as  far  as  to 
the  ship.  Thank  God  I  we  are  now  upon  the  water, 
and  all  safe.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  good  Doctor 
Franklin  !  and  altlio  you  have  failed  in  the  object  of 
your  mission,  yet  the  intention  will  authorize  me  to 
say,  in  tlie  holy  words  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ! 

Franklin. — INIy  dear  Lord  !  if  God  ever  blessed 
a  man  at  tlu-  intercession  of  another,  I  may  reason- 
ably and  confidently  hope  in  such  a  benediction. 
Never  did  one  arise  from  a  warmer,  a  tenderer,  or  a 
purer  lieart. 

Shipley. — Infatuation  !  that  England  should 
sacrifice  to  her  king  so  many  thousands  of  her 
bravest  men;  aiul  ruin  so  many  thousands  of  her 
most  industrious,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  destroy  the 
very  principles  on  which  her  strength  and  her  glory 
are  founded  !  The  weakest  prince  that  ever  sat  upon 
his  throne,  and  she  most  needy  and  sordid  parliament 
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that    ever    pandered     to    distempered     Power,    are 
thrusting  our  blindfold   nation  from  the  pinnacle  of 

prosperity. 

Franklin. —  I  believe  your  king  (from  this 
moment  it  is  permitted  me  to  call  him  ours  no  longer) 
to  be  as  honest  and  as  wise  a  man  as  any  of  those 
about  him  :  but  unhappily  he  can  see  no  difference 
between  a  review  and  a  battle.  Such  are  the  optics 
of  most  kings  and  rulers.  His  parliament,  in  both 
houses,  acts  upon  calculation.  There  is  hardly  a 
family,  in  either,  that  does  not  anticipate  the  clear 
profit  of  several  thousands  a  year,  to  itself  and  its 
connections.  Appointments  to  regiments  and  frigates 
raise  the  price  of  papers  ;  and  forfeited  estates  fly 
confusedly  about,  and  darken  the  air  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Atlantic. 

Shipley. — It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  war, 
bringing  with  it  every  species  of  human  misery, 
should  become  a  commercial  speculation.  Bad  enough 
when  it  arises  from  revenge;  another  word  for 
honour. 

Franklin. — A  strange  one  indeed  !  but  not  more 
strange  than  fifty  others  that  come  under  the  same 
title.  Wherever  there  is  nothing  of  religion,  nothing 
of  reason,  nothing  of  truth,  we  come  at  once  to 
honour  ;  and  here  we  draw  the  sword,  dispense  with 
what  little  of  civilization  we  ever  protended  to,  and 
murder  or  get  murdered,  as  may  happen.     But  these 
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ceremonitils  both   begin   and  end  with  an  appeal  to 
God,  who,  before  we  appealed   to  him,  plainly  told 
us  we   should   do  no  such  thing,  and  that  he  would 
punish  us  most  severly  if  we  did.     And  yet,  my  lord, 
even  the  gentlemen  upon  your  bench  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  him   on  these  occasions  :   nay,  they  go  further  ; 
they  pray  to  him  for  success  in  that  which  he  has 
forbidden   so  strictly,  and   when    they  have   broken 
his  commandment,  thank  him.      Upon  seeing  these 
mockeries  and  impieties  age   after  age  repeated,    I 
have   asked   myself    whether   the  depositaries    and 
expounders   of  religion  have  really  any  whatever  of 
their  own  ;  or  rather,  like  the  lawyers,  whether  they 
do  not  defend  professionally  a  cause  that  otherwise 
does  not  interest  them  in  the  least.     Surely,  if  these 
holy  men  really  believed  in  a  just  retributive  God, 
they  would  not  dare  to  utter  the  word   tvnr,  without 
horrour  and  deprecation. 

Shipley. — Let  us  attribute  to  infirmity,  what  we 
must  else  attribute  to  wickedness. 

Franklin. — Willingly  would  I  :  but  children 
are  whipt  severely  for  inobservance  of  things  less 
evident,  for  disobedience  of  commands  less  audible 
and  less  awful.  I  am  loth  to  attribute  cruelty  to 
your  order :  men  so  entirely  at  their  ease  have 
seldom  any.  Certain  I  am  that  several  of  the 
bishops  would  not  have  patted  Cain  upon  the  back, 
while  he  was  about  to  kill  Abel ;  and  my  wonder  is 
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thiit  the  very  same  holy  men  encourage  their  brothers 
in  Enjiland  to  kill  their  brothers  in  America  ;  not 
one,  not  two  nor  throe,  but  tliousands,  many 
thousands. 

Shiplky. — I  am  grieved  at  the  blindness  with 
which  God  has  afflicted  us  for  our  sins.  The.se 
unhappy  men  are  little  aware  what  combustibles 
they  are  storing  under  the  church,  and  how  soon 
they  may  explode.  Even  the  wisest  do  not  reflect 
on  the  most  important  and  tlie  most  certain  of 
things  ;  which  is,  that  every  act  of  inhumanity  and 
injustice  goes  far  bej'ond  what  is  apparent  at  the 
time  of  its  commission  ;  that  these,  and  all  other 
things,  have  their  consequences  ;  and  that  the  con- 
sequences are  infinite  and  eternal.  If  this  one  truth 
alone  could  be  deeply  imprest  upon  tlie  hearts  of 
men,  it  would  regenerate  the  whole  human  race. 

Fraxklix. — In  regard  to  politics,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  a  politician  may  not  be  too  far- 
sighted  :  but  I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
it  is  one  into  which  few  have  fallen.  The  policy  of 
the  Ronums  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  seems  to 
have  been  prospective.  Some  of  the  Dutch  also,  and 
of  the  ^'enet^ans  used  the  telescope.  But  in 
monarchies  the  prince  not  the  people  is  consulted 
by  the  minister  of  the  day ;  and  what  pleases  the 
weakest    supersedes  what  is  approved  by  the  wisest. 

SiiiPLKV. — We   have  had  great  statesmen  :   Bur- 
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leigh,  Cromwell,Marlborough,  Somers:  and  whatever 
may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  moralist  the  vices  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  none  ever  understood  more 
perfectly,  or  pursued  more  steddily,  the  direct  and 
palpable  interests  of  the  country.  Since  his 
administration,  our  affairs  have  never  been  managed 
by  men  of  business  ;  and  it  was  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  that,  in  our  war  against  the 
French  in  Canada,  the  appointment  fell  on  an 
able  commander. 

Franklin. — Such  an  anomaly  is  unlikely  to 
recur.  You  have  in  the  English  parliament  (I 
speak  of  both  houses)  only  one  great  man,  only  one 
considerate,  and  clear-sighted  politician, — Edmund 
Burke.  Three  or  four  can  say  clever  things  ;  se- 
veral have  sonorous  voices  ;  many  vibrate  sharp 
communications  from  the  embrasures  of  portentously 
slit  sleeves  ;  and  there  are  those  to  be  found  who 
deliver  their  oracles  out  of  wigs  as  worshipful  as  the 
curls  of  Jupiter,  however  they  may  be  grumbled  at 
by  the  flour-mills  they  have  laid  under  such  heavy 
contribution  ;  yet  all,  of  all  parties,  want  alike 
the  sagacity  to  discover,  that,  in  striking  America, 
you  shake  Europe  :  that  kings  will  come  out  of  the 
war  either  to  be  victims  or  to  be  despots  ;  and  that 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  will  be  hunted 
down  like  vermin  by  the  most  servile  nations,  or 
slain  in  their  palaces  by  their  own  courtiers.       In  a 
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peace  of  twenty  years  you  might  have  paid  off  the 
greater  part  of  your  national  debt,  indeed  as  much 
of  it  as  it  would  be  expedient  to  discharge,  and 
you  would  have  left  your  old  enemy  France  la- 
bouring and  writhing  under  the  intolerable  and 
increasing  weight  of  hers.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  ever  quite  subdue  her  ;  and  in 
this  you  subdue  her  without  a  blow,  without  a 
menace,  and  without  a  wrong.  As  matters  now 
stand,  you  are  calling  her  from  attending  to  the 
corruptions  of  her  court,  and  inviting  her  from 
bankruptcy  to  glory. 

Shipley. — I  see  not  how  bankruptcy  can  be 
averted  by  the  expenditure  of  war. 

Franklin. — It  cannot.  But  war  and  glory  are 
the  same  thing  to  France,  and  she  sings  as  shrilly 
and  as  gaily  after  a  beating  as  before.  With  a 
subsidy  to  a  less  amount  than  she  has  lately  been 
accustomed  to  squander  in  six  weeks,  and  with 
no  more  troops  than  would  garrison  a  single 
fortress,  she  will  enable  us  to  set  you  at  defiance, 
and  do  you  a  heavier  injury  in  two  campaigns  than 
she  has  been  able  to  do  in  two  centuries,  altho 
your  king  was  in  her  pay  against  you.  She  will 
instantly  be  our  allie,  and  soon  our  scholar.  After- 
wards she  will  sell  her  crown-jewels  and  her 
church-jewels,  which  cover  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
will  derive  unnatural   strength   from    her  vices  and 

N    2 
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her  proriigacy.  You  ought  to  have  conciliated  us 
as  your  allie,  and  to  have  had  no  other,  excepting 
Holland  and  Denmark.  England  could  never  have, 
unless  by  her  own  folly,  more  than  one  enemy. 
Only  one  is  near  enough  to  strike  her  ;  and  that 
one  is  down.  All  her  wars  for  six  hundred  years 
have  not  done  this  ;  and  the  first  trumpet  will 
untrance  her.  You  leave  your  house  open  to  in- 
cendiaries while  you  are  running  after  a  refractory 
child.  Had  you  laid  down  the  rod,  the  child 
would  have  come  back.  And  because  he  runs  away 
from  the  rod,  you  take  up  the  poker.  Seriously, 
what  means  do  you  possess  of  inforcing  your  unjust 
claims  and  insolent  authority.  Never  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  had  you  an  army  so  utterly  in- 
efficient, or  generals  so  notoriously  unskilful  :  no 
not  even  in  the  reign  of  that  venal  traitor,  that 
French  stipendiary,  the  second  Charles.  Those 
were  yet  living  who  had  fought  bravely  for  his 
father,  and  those  also  who  had  vanquished  him  ; 
and  Victory  still  hovered  over  the  mast  that  had 
borne  the  banners  of  our  Commonwealth,  otirs,  ours, 
my  Lord  !  the  word  is  the  right  word  here. 

Shipley. — I  am  deprest  in  spirit,  and  can 
sympathise  but  little  in  your  exultation.  All  the 
crimes  of  Nero  and  Caligula  are  less  afflicting  to 
humanity,  and  consequently  we  may  suppose  will 
bring  down  on  the  oifenders   a   less  severe   retribu- 
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tioii   than   an   unnecessary  and   unjust    war.       And 
yet  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  most  grievous 
among    our     earthly   calamities,    the    enactors    and 
applauders  (on  how  vast  a   theatre)  of  the  first  and 
greatest  crime  committed  upon  earth,  are  quiet  com- 
placent creatures,   jovial  at  dinner,  hearty  at  break- 
fast,   and    refresht  with  sleep  !       Nay,    the     prime 
movers   in   it   are    called   most    religious  and    most 
gracious ;  and  the  hand  that  signs  in  cold  blood  the 
death-warrant  of  nations,  is  kist  by  the  kind-hearted, 
and  confers  distinction   upon   the  brave !     The  pro- 
longation  of    a    life  that  shortens  so  many  others, 
is    j)rayed   for  by  the  conscientious  and    the  pious  ! 
Learning  is  inquisitive  in   the  research  of  phrases 
to  celebrate  him    who  has  conferred  such  blessings, 
and  the  eagle   of  Genius  holds   the  thunderbolt  by 
his  throne !      Philosophy,  O  my  friend,  has  hitherto 
done   little  for  the   social  state  ;    and  Religion  has 
nearly  all    her    work     to    do  !      She    too    hath    but 
recently  washed  her  hands  from  blood,   and  stands 
neutrally  by,  yes  worse  than  neutrally,  while  others 
shed  it.      I    am   convinced  that   no  day    of  my  life 
will  be  so  censured  by  my  own   clergy,  as  this — the 
day  on  which  the  last  hopes  of  peace  have  aban- 
doned us,  and  the  only  true  minister  of  it  is  pelted 
from    our  shores.       Farewell,   until   better    times  ! 
may    the  next   generation  be    wiser  I    and  wiser  it 
surely  will  be,   for  the  lessons  of  Calamity  are  far 
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more  imjiressive  than  those  which  repudiated  Wis- 
dom would  have  taught. 

Franklin. — Folly  hath  often  the  same  results 
as  Wisdom  :  but  Wisdom  would  not  engage  in  her 
school-room  so  expensive  an  assistant  as  Calamity. 
There  are  however  some  noisy  and  unruly  children 
whom  she  alone  has  the  method  of  rendering  tame 
and  tractable  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  by  setting  them  to 
their  tasks,  both  sore  and  supperless.  The  ship  is 
o-ettin"-  under  weigh.  Adieu  once  more,  my  nu)st 
revered  and  noble  friend  !  Before  me  in  imagina- 
tion do  I  see  America,  beautiful  as  Leda  in  her 
infant  smiles,  when  her  father  Jove  first  raised  her 
from  the  earth  ;  and  behind  me  I  leave  England, 
hollow,  unsubstantial,  and  broken,  as  the  shell  she 
burst    from. 

Shipley. — O  worst  of  miseries,  when  it  is 
impiety  to  pray  that  our  country  may  be  successful. 
Farewell  !  may  every  good  attend  you !  with  as 
little  of  evil  to  endure  or  to  inflict,  as  national  sins 
can    expect  from   the  Almighty. 
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OX  MIGNIOXKTTE. 


Strangkr,  these  little  flowers  are  sweet 
If  you  will  leave  them  at  j'our  feet, 
Enjoying  like  yourself  the  breeze, 
And  kist  by  butterflies  and  bees  ; 
But  if  you  snap  the  fragile  stem 
The  vilest  thyme  outvalues  them. 

Nor  place  nor  flower  would  I  select 
To  make  you  serious  and  reflect. 
— This  heaviness  was  always  shed 
Upon  the  drooping  rose's  head — 
Yet  now  perhaps  your  mind  surveys 
Some  village  maid,  in  earlier  days, 
Of  charms  thus  lost,  of  life  thus  set  ! 
Ah  bruise  not  then  my  IMignionette. 
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A    HYMN. 

When  yet  a  helpless  infant,  I 
Hung  on  my  mother's  breast ; 

Thou  heardst  in  Heaven  my  plaintive  cry^ 
An  angels  soothed  my  rest. 

In  youthful  mirth  and  thoughtless  play, 

Thinking  nought  of  Thee  ; 
Thy  care  on  either  hand  my  stay. 

Thou,  Lord  !  remembredst  me. 

Then  shall  I  not,  in  age  advancd, 

0  Lord  !  remember  Thee  ? 

Who  round  me  hast  thy  mercies  fencd, 
At  all  times  thought  of  me. 

When  Death  shall  come  in  terrors  clad, 
IMy  thoughts  shall  turn  to  Thee ; 

For  tho  with  fear  my  mind  is  sad. 
Thou  wilt  remember  me. 

"  O  Thou  !  from  whom  all  goodness  flows, 

1  lift  my  heart  to  Thee  ; 

In  all  my  sorrows,  conflicts,  woes, 
Dear  Lord  !  remember  me." 
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Translated  from  the  Latin. 

of  Men  enough,  and  oft  too  much  is  seen  ; 

Of  Nature  never. 
Here,  Guest !  from  her  some  pious  muungs  gleam. 
Who,    in    majestic    or    in    lowlj    mein. 

Is  wondrous  ever. 


A  BIRTH  DAY  PRAYER. 

O  God  of  life  and  love  attend, 
^^'hen  on  my  knees  I  huuiltly  pray  : 
That  she,  my  parent,  guide,  and  friend, 
Still  oft  may  bless  her  natal  day. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord  !  all  she  has  been. 
Thou  knowest  all  she  is  to  me ; 
A  purer  mind  Thou  ne'er  hast  seen. 
Or  heart  with  holier  faith  in  Thee. 

But  shut  Heaven's  gate  a  little  while, 
Still  let  me  look  upon  her  smile  : 
For  life  would  be  a  wilderness 
Without  one  sunny  .spot  to  bless. 
If  she  no  longer  calmly  may. 
Lord  !  praise  thee  on  her  natal  day. 
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VERSES 

BY  A  LADY  ON  PRESENTING  A  PURSE. 

When  this  net-work  you  see 

Say  an  Ave  IMarie 
For  your  friend.  A.  M.  D.  in  a  garret ; 

JMay  its  bright  crimson  meshes 

Entrap  your  kind  Avishes 
For  your  friend,  A.  IM.  D.  in  her  garret. 

When  your  Pauls  you  put  in, 

Methinks  'twould  be  sin 
To  forget  A.  jM.  D.   and  the  garret  ; 

But  when  Pauls  you  take  out 

You'll  forget  then,  no  doubt, 
Your  friend,  A.  M.  D.  and  her  garret. 

For  Raphaels*  they'll  buy. 

Yet,  can  such  pictures  vie, 
Says  your  friend,  A.  jM.  D.  from  her  garret. 

With  fair  Italy's  skies. 

Which  your  voice  bade  arise 
Before  A.  M.  D.  in  her  garret. 

Its  sunshine  and  air. 
Its  freedom  from  care 
Cheers  your  friend,  A.  M.  D.  in  her  garret ; 

*   A    Raphael  was  latoly  bought  at  Florence,  by  a  gentleman  for  a  few  PanU. 
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And  Florence  and  Rome 
Peeped  into  the  gloom 
Of  the  lone  A.  M.  D.  in  her  jrarret. 


B" 


Let  this  purse  then  remind  you. 

When  you've  left  her  behind  you, 
Of  your  friend,  A.  IM.  D.  and  her  garret : 

]\Iay  your  treasure  be  as  great  as 

The  renowned  Fortunatus, 
Prays  your  friend,  A.  M.   D.  in  her  garret. 


ANSWER. 

I  should  think  it  a  sin 

Any  Paul  to  put  in 
A  net  that  the  Graces  have  woven, 

And  if  ever  I  do't 

May  he  kick  me  whose  foot 
(They  say,  who  have  seen  it,)  is  cloven. 

'Tis  already  well  stored, 
For  how  precious  the  hoard 
Which  I  never  lose  or  can  squander  ! 
Recollections  of  her 
Who  has  deigned  to  confer 
This  treasure  on  treasureless  Landor. 
o 
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Uut  care  I  must  take 

That  its  meshes  don't  break, 
And  nij?^  purse  like  my  money  be  ended 

For  the  magical  purse, 

Like  the  magical  verse, 
By  no  mortal  hand  can  be  mended. 


A  HYMN. 

O,  my  country  !  great  and  free  ! 

What  on  earth  compares  to  thee  ! 
On  thy  breast  a  babe  I  lay, 

And  to  thee  I  leave  my  clay. 

Shrouded  in  thy  dear  embrace, 
(Having  run  my  'lotted  race,) 

INIouldering  to  my  wonted  dust, 
I'll  wait  the  guerdon  of  the  just. 

Ho]iing,  trusting  in  the  faith 

Wliich  that  Holy  Scripture  saith. 

Come  ye  righteous  and  receive 
The  great  reward  I  gladly  give 
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AX  ODE. 
1832. 


I. 

Lord  of  the  Celtick  dells, 
Where  Chvyd  listens  as  his  minstrel  tells 
Of  Arthur,  or  Pendragon,  or  perchance 

The  plumes  of  flashy  France, 
Or,  in  dark  region  far  across  the  main. 
Far  as  Grenada  in  the  world  of  Spain, 

II. 

Warriors  untold  to  Saxon  ear. 
Until  their  steel-clad  spirits  re-appear  ; — 

How  happy  were  the  hours  that  held 
Thy  friend  (long  absent  from  his  native  home,) 
Amid  thy  scenes  with  thee  !  how  wide  afield 

From  all  past  cares,  and  all  to  come ! 

III. 
What  hath  Ambition's  feverish  grasp,  what  hath 
Inconstant  Fortune,  panting  Hope  ; 
What  Genius,  that  .should  cope 
With  the  heart-whispers  in  that  path 
Winding  so  idly,  where  the  idler  stream 
Flings  at  the  white-hair'd  poplars  gleam  for  gleam? 
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IV. 

Ablett,  of  all  the  days 

My  sixty  summers  ever  knew. 

Pleasant  as  there  have  been  no  few, 

Memory  not  one  surveys 
Like  those  we  spent  together.     Wisely  spent 
Are  they  alone  that  leave  the  soul  content. 

V. 

Together  we  have  visited  the  men 

Whom  Scottish  critics  vainly  would  have  drown'd  ; 
Ah,  shall  we  ever  clasp  the  hand  again 

That  gave  the  British  harp  its  truest  sound  ? 
Live  Derwent's  guest,  and  thou  by  Grasmere  springs ! 
Serene  creators  of  immortal  things. 

VI. 

And  live,  too,  thou  for  happier  days. 
Whom  Dryden's  force  and  Spenser's  fays 
Have  heart  and  soul  possest  : 

Growl  in  grim  London  he  who  will. 

Revisit  thou  Maiano's  hdl. 

And  swell  with  pride  his  sun-burnt  breast. 

VII. 

Old  Redi  in  his  easy  chair 
With  varied  chant  awaits  thee  there. 
And  here  are  voices  in  the  grove 
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Aside  my  house,  that  make  me  think 
Bacchus  is  coming  down  to  drink 
To  Ariadne's  love. 

VIII. 

But  whither  am  I  borne  away 
From  thee,  to  whom  began  my  lay.^ 

Courage  !  I  am  not  yet  quite  lost  ; 
I  stept  aside  to  greet  my  friends  ; 
Believe  me,  soon  the  greeting  ends, 

I  know  but  three  or  four  at  most. 

IX. 

Deem  not  that  time  hath  borne  too  hard 
Upon  the  fortunes  of  thy  bard. 

Leaving  me  only  three  or  four  : 
'Tis  my  old  number ;  dost  thou  start 
At  such  a  tale.-^   in  what  man's  heart 

Is  there  fireside  for  more  ? 

X. 

I  never  courted  friends  or  Fame  ; 
She  pouted  at  me  long,  at  last  she  came, 
And  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  said, 
"  Take  what  hath  been  for  years  delay'd, 
And  fear  not  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
One  hour  the  earlier  from  thy  coronal." 
o2 
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XI. 

Ablett !   thou  knowest  with  what  even  hand 

I  waved  away  the  offer'd  seat 
Among  the  chimbering,  clattering,  stilted  great, 
The  rulers  of  our  land  ; 
Nor  crowds  nor  kings  can  lift  me  up, 
Nor  sweeten  Pleasure's  j)urer  cup. 

XII. 

Thou  knoAvest  how,  and  why,  are  dear  to  me 

iMy  citron  groves  of  Fiesole, 
My  chirping  Affrico,*   my  beechwood  nook, 
]My  Naiads,  Avith  feet  only  in  the  brook. 
Which  runs  away  and  giggles  in  their  faces, 
Yet  there  they  sit,  nor  sigh  for  other  places. 

XIII. 

'Tis  not  Pelasgian  wall. 
By  him  made  sacred  whom  alone 

'Twere  not  profane  to  call 

The  bard  divine,  nor  (thrown 
Far  under  me),   Valdarno,  nor  the  crest 
Of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  crimson  east. 


*  -AfTiiii).  A  littlf  stream  cili'brtilril  liy  Boccacrin.  in  his  Ninfale.  A:c. 
Til  lliis  jiiaci-  hi^  I!i-ll:i  liri^uta  n-tiicil.  Id  rclatt-  the  last  stiirics  of  the 
DecaiiirKiii.  Tlie  Aiitlidr's  villa  (I'oniui  !■  ('(iniii  ( I  lierarilesea's.  the  repre- 
sentative uf  the  U'lhapiiy  Count  Unoliiio)  staiiils  ilirretly  aliove  what  was 
aneieiitly  the  lake  described  there. 
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XIV. 

Here  can  I  rest  or  roam  at  ^\■ill  ; 
Few  trouble  me,  few  wish  me  ill. 

Few  come  across  me,  few  too  near  ; 
Here  all  my  wishes  make  their  stand  ; 
Here  ask  I  no  one's  voice  or  hand ; 
Scornful  of  favour,  ignorant  of  fear. 

XV. 

Yon  vine  upon  the  nuiple  bough 
Flouts  at  the  hearty  wheat  below  ; 

Away  her  venal  wines  the  wise  man  sends, 
While  those  of  lower  stem  he  brings 
From  inmost  treasure  vault.  viT(\  sings 

Their  worth  and  age  among  his  chosen  friends. 

XVI. 

Behold  our  earth,*  most  nigh  the  sun 
Her  zone  least  opens  to  the  genial  heat. 

But  farther  off  her  veins  more  freely  run  ; 
'Tis  thus  with  those  who  whirl  about  the  Great ; 
The  nearest  shrink  and  .shiver,  we  remote 
May  open-breasted  blow  the  pastoral  oat. 


•  It  is  claculatcd  that  the  Earth  is  tiro  millinn  tn-rn  hiimlrcd  find 
fifly-four  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  in  the  bliortest  day  than  in 
tlie  longest. 
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AN  ODE. 

1833. 

I 
IxDV.'ELLER  of  a  peaceful  vale, 
Ravaged  erewliile  by  wliite-hair'd  Dane  ; 
Rare  architect  of  many  a  wondrous  tale, 
Which,    till    Ilelvellyn's   head    lie    prostrate,    sliall 
remain  ! 

II 

From  Arno's  side  I  liear  thy  Derwent  flow, 

And  see  methinks  the  lake  below 

Reflect  thy  graceful  progeny,  more  fair 

And  radiant  than  the  purest  waters  are, 

Kven  when  gurgling  in  tlieir  joy  among 

Tlie  briglit  and  blessed  tlirong 

Whom,  on  her  arm  recline, 

Tlie  beauteous  Proserpine 

W^ith  tenderest  regretful  gaze, 

Tliinking  of  Enna's  yeUow  field,  surveys. 

Ill 
Alas  !  that  snows  are  shed 
Upon  thy  laurell'd  head. 
Hurtled  by  many  cares  aud  many  wrongs  ! 
iMalignitj'  lets  none 
Approach  the  Delphic  throne  ; 
A  hundred  kennel  curs  bark  down  Fame's  hundred 
tongues. 
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IV 

But  this  is  in  the  night,  when  men  are  slow 
To  raise  their  eyes,  when  high  and  low. 

The  scarlet  and  the  colourless,  are  one  : 
Soon  Sleep  unbars  his  noiseless  prison, 
And  active  minds  again  are  risen  ; 

Where  are  the   curs  ? — dream-bound,  and  whim- 
pering in  the  sun. 

V 

At  fife's  or  lyre's  or  tabor's  sound 
The  dance  of  youth,  O  Southey,  runs  not  round. 
But  closes  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
Amid  the  falling  dust  and  deepening  gloom 

Where  the  weary  sit  them  down, 
And  beauty  too  unbraids,  and  waits  a  lovelier  crown. 

VI 

We  hurry  to  the  river  we  must  cross, 

And  swifter  downward  every  footstep  wends  ; 

Happv,  who  reach  it,  ere  they  count  the  loss 
Of  half  their  faculties  and  half  their  friends  ! 
WHien  we  are  come  to  it,  the  stream 
Is  not  so  dreary  as  they  dream 
Who  look  on  it  from  haunts  too  dear  ; 

The  weak    from    Pleasure's    baths  feel   most   its 
chilling  air  ! 
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VII 

No  firmer  breast  than  thine  hath  Heaven 

To  poet,  sage,  or  hero  given  : 
No  heart  more  tender,  none  more  just 

To  that  He  largely  placed  in  trust  : 
Therefore  shalt  thou,  whatever  date 
Of  years  be  thine,  with  soul  elate 
Rise  up  before  the  Eternal  throne. 
And  hear,  in  God's  own  voice,  "  Well  done." 

VIII 

Not,  were  that  submarine 

Gem-lighted  city  mine. 
Wherein  my  name,  engraven  by  tliy  hand 
Above  the  royal  gleam  of  blazonry  shall  stand ; 

Not,  were  all  Syracuse 

Pour'd  forth  before  my  muse, 
With  Hiero's  cars  and  steeds,  and  Pindar's  lyre 
Brightening  the  path  with  more  than  solar  fire. 
Could  I,  as  would  beseem,  requite  the  praise 
Showered  upon  my  low  head   from  thy  most  lofty 
lays. 
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AX    ODE. 

Those  who  have  laid  the  harp  aside 

And  turn'd  to  idler  things, 
From  very  restlessness  have  tried 

The  loose  and  dusty  strings. 
And,  catching  back  some  favourite  strain. 
Ran  with  it  o'er  the  chords  again. 

But  ^iMemory  is  not  a  IMuse, 

O  Wordsworth  !   though  'tis  said 

They  all  descend  from  her,  and  use 
To  haunt  her  fountain-head  : 

That  other  men  should  work  for  me 

In  the  rich  mines  of  Poesie, 

Pleases  me  better  than  the  toil 

Of  smoothiug  under  hardened  hand, 

With  attic  emery  and  oil, 

The  shining  point  for  Wisdom's  wand, 

Like  those  thou  temperest  'mid  the  rills 

Descending  from  thy  native  hills. 

Without  his  governance,  in  vain 

Alanhood  is  strong,  and  youth  is  bold. 

If  oftentimes  the  o'er-piled  strain 
Clogs  in  the  furnace,  and  grows  cold 

Beneath  his  pinions  deep  and  frore. 

And  swells  and  melts  and  flows  no  more. 
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That  is  because  the  heat  beneath 
Pants  ill  its  cavern  poorly  fed. 

Life  springs  not  from  the  couch  of  Death, 
Nor  Muse  nor  Grace  can  raise  the  dead  ; 

Unturned  then  let  the  mass  remain. 

Intractable  to  sun  or  rain. 

A  marsh,  where  only  flat  leaves  lie. 
And  showing  but  tlie  broken  sky. 
Too  surely  is  tlie  sweetest  lay 
That  wins  the  ear  and  wastes  the  day. 
Where  youthful  Fancy  pouts  alone 
And  lets  not  Wisdom  touch  her  zone. 

He  who  would  build  his  fame  up  high, 
The  rule  and  plummet  must  apply, 
Nor  sav — "  I'll  do  what  I  have  plann'd," 
Before  he  try  if  loam  or  sand 
Be  still  remaining  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  ])()lish'd  pillar's  base. 
With  skilful  eye  and  fit  device 
Thou  raisest  every  edifice, 
Whether  in  sheltered  vale  it  stand 
Or  overlook  the  Dardan  strand. 
Amid  the  cypresses  tluxt  morn 
Laodameia's  love  forlorn. 
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We  both  have  run  o'er  half  the  space 

Listed  for  mortal's  earthly  race  ; 

We  both  have  crost  life's  fervid  line. 

And  other  stars  before  us  shine  : 

^lay  they  be  bright  and  prosperous 

As  those  that  have  been  stars  for  us  ! 

Our  course  by  ^lilton's  light  was  sped, 

And  Shakspeare  shining  overhead  : 

Chatting  on  deck  was  Drvden  too. 

The  Bacon  of  the  rhyming  crew  ; 

None  ever  crost  our  mystic  sea 

IVIore  richly  stored  with  thought  than  he ; 

Tho'  never  tender  nor  sublime. 

He  wrestles  a\  ith  and  conquers  Time. 

To  learn  my  lore  on  Chaucer's  knee, 

I  left  much  prouder  company  : 

Thee  gentle  Spenser  fondly  led. 

But  me  he  mostly  sent  to  bed. 

I  wish  them  every  joy  above 

That  highly  blessed  spirits  prove. 

Save  one... and  that  too  shall  be  theirs. 

But  after  many  rolling  years. 

When  'mid  their  light  thy  light  appears. 
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A  IMOTHER'S  TALE. 


I  NEVER  knew  but  one  who  died  for  love, 

Among  the  maidens  glorified  in  heaven 

For  this  most  pure,  most  patient  martyrdom. 

And  most  courageous.  ..if  courageous  he 

Who  graspt  and  held  the  Per.sian  prow,  until 

Wielded  by  desperate  fear  the  scymetar 

Gleamd  on  the  sea,  and  it  ran  red  below 

From  the  hand  severd  and  the  arm  that  stil 

Threatend,  ere  brave  men  drew  aside  the  brave. 

If  this  be  courage  (and  was  man's  e'er  more?) 

Hublimer,  holier,  doth  God's  breath  inspire 

Into  the  tenderer  breast  and  frailer  form. 

Erect  when  Fortune  aiul  when  Fate  oppose, 

Frect  when  Hope,  its  only  help,  is  gone. 

Nor  yielding  til  Death's  friendlier  voice  says  yield. 

Brave  Eleusinian  !   I  nuist  now  away 
From  thee  and  Greece ;  awaj%  to  milder  scenes. 
Not  milder  sufferings. 

In  my  ear  was  pourd 
The  j)iteous  story  from  the  mother's  li])s. 
Who  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  oftentimes 
Willi  idle  finger  moved  my  ])liant  veins 
And  lookt  on  them,  nor  knew  on  what  she  lookt, 
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As  her  sad  tale  went  on  ;  for  she  liad  found 
One  who  hath  never  dared  to  stir  from  grief, 
Or  interrupt  its  utterance  in  its  hour. 
Or  bhisht,  where  child  was  lost,  to  be  a  child. 
Abruptly  she  began,  abruptly  closed. 

"  He  was  an  ensign,  and,  whatever  woes 
He  brought  on  me  and  mine,  a  good  young  man. 
Modest  in  speech  and  manners,  fond  of  books, 
Such  as  we  find  in  all  these  little  towns, 
And  ready  to  be  led  aside  by  love 
To  any  covert  with  a  castle  near, 
Or  cottage  on  the  river-side  or  moor. 
No  matter  which  ;   the  comfortable  house 
And  street,  with  shops  along  it,  scare  off  love. 
I  am  grown  bitter  I  do  fear  me.  Sir, 
In  talking  thus,  but  I  have  lost  my  child 
By  such  wild  fancies  of  a  wayward  world. 
Different  from  what  contented  us  erewhile. 
William,  (he  told  me  I  must  call  him  so. 
And  christian  names  methinks  not  ill  beseem 
The  christian,  and  hring  kindness  at  the  sound,) 
"William  dwelt  here  above,  not  Ions  before 
I  could  perceive  that  Lucy  went  away 
When  he  came  in  to  speak  to  me,  and  tried 
To  see  as  little  of  him  as  she  might. 
I  askt,  had  he  offended  her ;  she  said 
He  was  incapable  of  doing  wrong : 
I  blamed  her  for  her  rudeness  ;  she  replied 
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She  was  not  rude ;  and  yet  those  very  words 
Were  nearer  rudeness  than  she  ever  spake 
Until  that  hour — 

Month  after  month  flew  by, 
And  both  seemd  lonely,  though  they  never  lived 
IVIore  than  few  steps  asunder ;   I  do  think 
She  fled  from  love  and  he  strove  hard  with  it, 
But  neither  ownd  they  did  :   lie  often  came 
To  tell  me  something,  and  lookt  round  the  room. 
And  fixt  his  eyes  on  the  one  vacant  chair 
Before  the  table,  and  the  work  unrolld. 
At  last  he  found  her  quite  alone,  and  then 
Avowd  the  tenderest,  and  the  purest  love, 
Askt  her  consent  only  to  speak  with  me 
And  press  his  suit  thereafter  :   she  declared 
She  never  could ;  and  tears  flowd  plenteously. 
I  enterd  ;  nor  did  she,  as  many  do, 
IMove  her  eyes  from  me  nor  abase  them  more. 
Neither  did  he,  but  told  what  he  had  said 
And  she  had  answerd.     I  reproved  her  much 
For  ignorance  of  duty,  and  neglect 
Of  such  an  honour  :   he  then  claspt  my  hand. 
And  swore  no  earthly  views  should  ever  turn 
His  eyes  from  that  briglit  idol. 

"  May  I  hope, 
Sweet  Lucy  !  may  I  pause  from  my  despair 
I  sliould  say  rather. ..even  that  were  bliss... 
Speak,  is  that  bliss  forbidden  ?"     She  replied. 
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"  You  think  me  worthy  of  great  happiness. 

But  Fortune  has  not  thought  so  ;  I  am  poor 

And  you  are  (or  you  will  be)  rich  :   tis  thus 

All  marriages  should  be ;  but  marriages 

Alone  are  suitable  that  suit  with  pride. 

With  prejudice,  with  avarice ;  enough 

If  dead  men's  names  have  hallowd  them,  if  warpt 

Alliances  besprinkle  them  with  dust. 

Or  herald  prime  and  furbish  them  anew. 

Yes,  they  must  please  all  in  two  families 

Excepting  those  who  marry.     We  are  both 

Alike  God's  creatures,  but  the  World  claims  one. 

The  other  is  rejected  of  the  World. 

Hated  I  well  could  be  for  loving  you. 

For  loving  me  you  must  not  be  despised." 

"  Lucy   then   loves  me !"   cried  the  youth,   "  she 
loves  me  !" 
And  prest  her  to  his  heart,  and  seized  her  hand, 
"And  ever  will  I  hold  it  til  her  lips 
In  whose  one  breath  is  all  my  life  containd, 
Say,  //  is  Ihine." 

Ah  !   'twere  but  time  ill-spent 
To  follow  them  thro  love  ;  'twere  walking  o'er 
A  meadow  in  the  spring,  where,  every  step. 
The  grass  and  beauteous  flowers  are  all  the  same. 
And  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  so. 
But  now  the  season  was  at  hand,  when  rush 
Into  salt  water  all  whom  smokey  town 
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Hiid  hardencl  in  the  skin,  whom  curds  and  dice 

Iladcnimpt,  whom  luxury  unstrung,  whom  dunce 

From  midniglit  into  sunshine,  and  whom  routs 

(Not  ulways  do  we  call  things  by  their  names 

So  aptly)  swoln  with  irksomeness  and  spite 

Vomited  forth... here  meet  they  all  again. 

Glum  and  askance,  the  closer  the  less  neighbours. 

And  those  who  late  were  chatty,  now  are  seen 

Primly  apart  like  hop-poles  without  hops, 

Lank,  listless,  helpless,  useless,  and  unlovely. 

Here  many  would  lay  out  their  happiness, 

And  many  be  content  to  waste  another's  : 

Of  these  was  one  whose  name  shall  rest  untold. 

Young  is  he,  and  (God  aiding)  may  be  better. 

With  a  bright  ribband  and  a  horse  upon  it 

Full-gallop.  ..first  of  orders  I  surmise... 

He  must  have  done  rare  service  to  his  king 

Before  he  wore  a  sabre  or  a  beard. 

To  win  all  this  ;   but  won  it  all  he  had, 

And  wore  it  too  us  bruvely. 

This  young  man 

Was  passing  thro  our  town  toward  tl.e  coast, 

Heedless  and  ignorant  (as  wiser  men 

Anil  better  may  have  been)  what  spirit  moves 

Upon  those  waters,  that  unpausing  sea 

Which  heaves  with  God's  own  image,  ever  pure. 

And  ministers  m  mightiness  to  Earth 

Plenty  and  health  and  beauty  and  delight  ; 
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Of  all  created  things  beneath  the  skies 
The  only  one  that  mortal  may  not  mar. 
Here  met  he  William,  whom  he  knew  at  school, 
And  shewd  him  his  gay  lady,  and  desired 
That  William  would  show  his. 

With  gravity 
Did  William  listen,  and  at  last  confess 
Ties  far  more  holy  that  should  soon  unite 
With  him  a  lowly  maid. 

The  captain  heard 
Deridinglv  his  chapter  of  romance. 
Such  did  he  cull  it. 

"  Introduce  me,  pray. 
To  the  fair  bride  elect." 

"  JVhen  bride,"  said  he, 
"  And  proudly  then  ;  yes,  you  and  all  my  friends." 
So  far  I  know,  what  follow'd  I  know  not. 
Only  that  William  often  spent  the  day 
With  these  great  folks  ;  at  first,  when  he  returnd 
He  was  more  fond  than  ever  of  my  child  ; 
Soon  after,  he  came  late  into  the  house. 
Then  later,  and  one  day,  'twas  Saturday, 
He  said  to  me  he  should  go  home  to  ask 
His  father's  approbation  of  the  match. 
And  hoped,  and  doubted  not,  his  full  consent. 
Alas  !   I  knew  not  then  that  those  who  go 
For  this  consent  have  given  up  their  own. 
He  went...O  Sir  !  he  went... My  tale  is  told. 
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He  wrote  to  me... but  I  have  said  it  all... 
lie  wrote... ]My  Lucy  caught  the  letter  up 
And  kist  it  ;  redd  it,  dropt  it  on  the  floor  ; 
Seized  it  again,  again  with  eye  brim-full 
Lookt,  and  again  dropt  it,  despondingly. 

0  Sir  !   did   I   not  say  my  tale  is  told  ! 

'T^'as  Sunday,  and  the  bells  had  nearly  done, 
When  Lucy  calld  to  me  and  urged  my  haste  : 

1  said  I  could  not  leave  her  ;  for  she  lookt 
Palei*,  and  spoke  more  feebly  ;  then  I  raved 
A'T-ainst  the  false  one  who  had  caused  her  death. 
She  caught  my  arm... 

"  No,  Lucy,  no  !"  cried  I, 
"  Not  death  ;  you  yet  are  young  and  may  live  on 
These  many  years." 

She  smiled,  and  thus  replied. 
"  Hope  it  not,  mother  !  lest  one  pang  the  more 
Befall  you  !  wish  me  better  things  than  life  ; 
But,  above  all,  sweet  mother  !"...aud  .she  sighd... 
"  Think  not  I   die  for  William  and  for  love. 
IMany  have  gone  before  their  twentieth  year, 
]Mine  is  half  over  ;  many,  now  in  blis.s. 
Have  learnt  to  read  God's  will  at  earlier  dawn. 
And  crost  life's  threshold  strown  with  freshest  flowers 
Trippingly  and  alert,  to  meet  a  friend, 
A  father,  wlio  (they  knew)  awaited  them. 
IMany  have  had  short  notice  to  quit  home. 
And,  when  they  left  it,  left  it  unprepared  ; 
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I,  motlier,  I  have  been  two  years  in  dying, 
And  one  day  more  :   should  ever  he  know  this, 
'Twould  comfort  him... for  he  must  think  of  me. 
But  am  I  not  too  proud  for  one  so  near..." 
She  would  not  say. ..I  shriekt  and  said  it.. .death  ! 
She  prest  my  hand,  and  her  smile  sank  awav. 
She  would  console,  I  would  not  be  consoled. 
"  O  let  me  think  then  I  may  die  for  him, 
But  say  no  more  to  pain  me... let  me  love, 
And  love  him,  when  I  cannot,  for  my  sake." 
Slumber  came  over  her  ;  one  faint  sob  broke  it  ; 
And  then  came  heavier  slumber;  nought  broke  that. 

She  paused  ;  I  too  sat  silent  :  she  resumed... 
For  Love  and  Sorrow  drop  not  at  the  grave 
The  image  of  the  cherisht  one  within. 
Too  confident  upon  her  strength  recalld 
She  would  have  mounted  into  brighter  days 
For  hours  when  youth  was  cool  and  all  things  calm, 
Saying  to  me,  with  evener  voice  and  look, 
"  Lucy,  when  last  j'ou  saw  her,  was  a  child." 
"  And  is,  if  Angel  be,  a  child  again," 
Said  I. 

She  claspt  her  hands  above  her  head 
And  rusht  away,  leaving  me  all  alone. 
The  chamber-door  stood  open,  and  her  brow 
Had  sunk  into  her  pillow,  but  no  rest 
Was  there  ;  she  sought  one  at  the  duskier  side 
Of  the  same  bed,  o'er  which  (almost  to  touch) 
The  dim  resemblance  of  a  joyous  youth 
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Shook  gently,  peiuk'nt  from  its  light-hair'd  cliord. 

Nor  youth  nor  age  nor  virtue   can  avoid 

IMiseries  that  Hy  in  darkness  thro  the  world. 

Striking  at  random,  irremissably. 

Until  our  sun  sinks  thro  its  waves,  until 

The  golden  brim  melts  from  the  brightest  cloud. 

And  all  that  we  have  seen  hath  disappeard. 


THE  GLOVE   AND  THE  LIONS. 

A     BALLAD. 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  lov'd  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day,  while  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  tlie 

court ; 
His  nobles  were  around,  with  the  ladies  in  their  pride. 
And  'mongst  them   sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one 

for  whom  he  sigh'd  : 
And  truly   'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning 

show,... 
Valour  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts 

below. 

Kamp't  and  roar'd  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws  ; 

They  Itit,  tliey  glar'd,  gave  blo\\s  like  beams,  a  wind 
went  witli  tluir  paws  ; 

Wuh  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  roll'd  on 
one  anotlier, 

Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thun- 
derous sinotlier  ; 
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The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking  through 

the  air  ; 
Said  Francis   then,  "  Faith,   gentlemen,   we're  better 

here  than   there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous  lively 

dame 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,    which  alway 

seem'd  the  same : 
She  tliought,   "  The  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as  brave 

can  be, 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love 

of  me  ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is  divine  ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory  will 

be  mine." 

She  dropp'd  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  look'd  at 

him  and  smil'd ; 
He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  the  lions  wild  : 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regain'd 

the  place  ; 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the 

lady's  face. 
"  Par  Dieu  !"   cried  Francis,   "  rightly  done;"  and  he 

rose  from  where  he  sat  ; 
"  No  love,"  quoth   he,    "  but    vanity,  sets  love  a  task 

like  that." 
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IJMITATION  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

O  PITY  !  kind  Christian,  the  child  of  despair, 
And  for  God's  sake  assist  him  his  sorrows  to  bear  ; 
Long   in  darkness  and  anguish  his  eye-balls  have 

rolled, 
And  the  beauties  of  nature  shall  never  behold. 
In  vain  beams  for  him  the  effulgence  of  morn. 
Thro  one  endless  night  he  still  wanders  forlorn  : 
Thy  mercy  he  craves... tho  denied  him  to  know. 
Who  sighs  for  his  sufferings,  who  lessens  his  woe. 
For  them  are  his  prayers  to  the  Father  of  Light, 
Who  approving  shall  see,  and  their  bounty  requite. 


WRITTEN    ON    THE    SUJMMIT    OF 
VESUVIUS.— 1828. 

The  strife  of  elements,  the  rage  of  storm, 

IVIortals  to  instruct  are  given  ; 
Their  minds  by  Nature's  works  upborne 

Their  thouglits  to  raise  to  Heaven. 
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AX    EPITAPH, 

WRITTEN    BY    CARLO    POPOLI,    OF    BOLOGXA, 

A  true  Nobleman  (a  high  title  when  legitimate)  who, 
being  well  versed  in  literature,  was  suspected  of 
liberal  opinions  and  exiled  from  his  country. 

SiLVESTRO  Castiglione  was  a  Modenese,  remark- 
able only  for  his  private  virtues,  until  the  afflictions  of 
his  native  land  called  forth  his  political.  The  words 
are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  his  infant  child,  who 
survived  but  a  little  while  its  unhappy  parents,  both 
extinguished  in  prison,  some  say  by  poison,  others  say 
by  the  fever  of  the  marsh  around  it. 

O  genti  Italiane  ! 
lo  sono  Enrichetto, 
Deir  esule  Silvestro  Castiijlione 
E  deir  Enrichetta  Bassoli, 
Specchio  Santissimo 
AUe  Spose. 
Questa  per  amar  la  Patria, 
II  marito  per  odiar  i  Tiranni, 

Xelle  prigione  de'  Tedeschi  in  Venezia, 
Spirb. 
ft 
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lo,  fivnciullo  di  un  anno,  due  mesi,  e  tre  de, 
Sono  volato  dalla  terra  nel  cielo. 
Per  baciare  la  Madre 
Onde  insicane  pregliiamo  che  vol 
Abbiate  una  Patria. 
O  Genti  Italiane  ! 
Non  piangete  ! 
I\Ia  sulla  tomba  dell'  Innocenza 

Di  essere  degni  d'  Italia 
Giurate  ! 


TO  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

I  BEG  leave  in  the  name  of  my  country  to  call  on 
vour  Lordship  to  mingle  your  indignation  with  ours, 
a"-ainst  the  artifices  of  the  Ministry,  for  their  late 
attempt  to  separate  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  from 
that  of  Great  Britain  through  the  medium  of  the 
East  India  Company.  And  at  the  same  time  to 
thank  your  Lordship,  in  this  publick  manner,  for  your 
excellent  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
])agating  Christian  knowledge. 

It  was  reserved  for  you  to  pluck  a  quill  from  some 
Angel's  wing  to  mark  the  common  interest  and  duties 
of  Britain  and  its   Colonies. 

It  ^\•as  reserved  for   you  to  rescue  the  Bench  and 
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the  Lawn  Sleeves  from  the  reproach  under  which  they 
have  fallen  during  our  late  struggle  for  Liberty. 
You  have  removed  the  just  and  unjust  prejudices  en- 
tertained against  Prelacy  by  people  of  every  denomi- 
nation in  America.  You  have  made  us  forget  the 
Bishop  in  the  Man,  and  the  Baron  of  the  Realm  in  the 
British  American  Patriot.  You  are  too  happy  in 
the  possession  of  that  virtue,  and  the  contemplation  of 
those  abilities,  which  gave  birth  to  your  Sermon,  to 
receive  the  least  addition  to  your  happiness  from  the 
approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  Americans.  But 
allow  us,  my  Lord,  for  our  sakes  to  assure  you  tluit 
we  pore  over  it  as  the  most  finished  piece  of  compo- 
sition in  our  lan<;ua"e  :  we  revere  it  as  a  monument  of 
the  strength  of  human  genius  in  discovering  and 
enforcing  the  most  complex  truths ;  we  prize  it  as  a 
common  Magna  Charta  of  Britain,  and  her  empire  in 
America. 

Accept,  my  Lord,  the  incense  of  gratitude  from 
millions  of  American  breasts, — it  rises  from  the  Altar 
of  Justice  perfumed  with  the  love  of  Liberty. — 
Laurels,  not  such  as  are  raised  in  the  hot-beds  of 
Court  favour,  but  the  spontaneous  unfading  laurels  of 
America  shall  cluster  thick  around  your  brow  ;  and 
when  you  "sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,"  your  name 
shall  live  in  this  Western  World, — to  borrow  an 
Indian  phrase, — "  while  the  sun  shines  and  rivers 
flow." 

Philadelphia,  \5lh  October,  1773. 
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ORESTES  AND  ELECTRA. 

Electra. — Pass  on,  my  brother  !      She  awaits    the 
wretch. 
Dishonourer,   despoiler,  murderer... 
None  other  name  shall  name  him.... She  awaits 
As  would  a  lover... Heavenly  Gods  !  what  poison 
O'erflows  my  lips  ! 

Adultress  !  husbandslayer ! 
Strike  her,  the  tigress.      Think  upon  our  father. 
Give  the  sword  scope.... Think  what  a  man  was  he! 
How  fond  of  her,  how  kind  to  all  about, 
That  he  might  gladden  and  teach  ».y...how  proud 
Of  thee,  Orestes  !  tossing  thee  above 
His  joyous  head  and  calling  thee  his  crown  ! 
Ah  !  boys  remember  not  what  melts  our  hearts 
And  marks  them  evermore  ! 

Bite  not  thy  lip. 
Nor  tramp  as  an  unsteddy  colt  the  ground. 
Nor  stare  against  the  wall,  but  think  again 
How  better  than  all  fathers  was  our  father... 
Go... 

Orestes. — Loose    me    then !     for   this     white    hand, 
Electra, 
Hath  fastened  upon  mine  with  fiercer  grasp 
Than  mine  can  grasp  the  sword. 
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Eleclra. — Go,  sweet  Orestes  ! 
I  knew  not  I  was  holding  thee... Avenge  him  ! 
How  he  sprang  from  me  !...Sure,  he  now  has  reacht 
The  room  before  the  bath  !...The  bathdoor  opens  ! 
It  hath  creakt  thus  since  he... Since  thou,  oh  father  ! 
Ever  since  thou  didst  loosen  its  strong  valves. 
Either  with  all  thy  dying  weight,  or  strength 
Agonized  with  her  stabs.... 

What  plunge  was  that .'' 
Ah  me  I     What  groans  are  those  ? 

(  Orestes  entering  J  They  sound  thro  Hell 

Rejoicing  the  Eumenides She  slew 

Our  father.... She  made  thee  the  scorn  of  slaves. 
Me  (son  of  him  who  ruled  this  land,  and  more) 
She  made  an  outcast... 

Would  I  had  been  so 
For  ever  !...ere  such  vengeance... 

Electra. — Oh  that  Zeus 
Had  let  thy  arm  fall  sooner  at  thy  side. 
Without  those  drops !  ...List  !  they  are  audible, 
For  they  are  many... from  the  sword's  point  falling, 
And  down  from  the  mid  blade  ! 

Too  rash  Orestes  ! 
Couldst    thou    not    then    have    spared    our    wretched 
mother  } 
Orestes. — The  Gods  could  not. 
Eleclra. —  She  was  not  theirs,  Orestes! 
Orestes. — And  didst  not  thou... 
(i  2 
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Electro. — 'Twas  I,  'twas  I,  who  did  it ! 
Of  our  unhappiest  house  the  most  unhappy  ! 
Under  this  roof  by  every  God  accurst 
There  is  no  grief,  there  is  no  guilt,  but  mine  ! 

Orestes. — Electra!  no  !  'tis  now  my  time  to  suffer. 
Mine  be,  with  all  its  pangs  the  righteous  deed  ! 


TO   W.  S    L. 
On  the  30lh  January,   1835. 

My  Robin  that  at  earliest  hour 

Duely  with  thy  slender  bill, 
Whether  the  welkin  shine  or  lour. 

At  my  window  tappest  still ; 

Why  so  importunate  to-day. 
Straining  thus  thy  rosy  throat  ? 

What  gladdening  tidings  would'st  convey 
In  that  wild  and  wistful  note  ? 

Sing  me  the  song  thou  know'st  I  love. 
Winter's  charmer — pretty  one  ! 

The  song  that  cheers  the  silent  grove 
With  its  thrilling  under  tone. 
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Yet  more  melodiously  should  be 

His  festive  morning  sung. 
Whose  IjTe  too  long  o'er  Tuscany 

Its  native  notes  hath  flung. 

Tho  dearer  is  the  Redbreast's  lay 

In  old  Lanthony's  vale. 
Now  welcoming  the  darksome  day. 

Thou  song  of  niglitingale. 

Or  ere  the  buds  and  blooms  of  spring 
From  dreams  had  loost  thine  eyes 

Ere  thou  hadst  doffed  thy  night-cap  wing, 
/  watched  the  eastern  skies  : 

Then  all  was  silent  round,  untill 

Forth  from  her  bed  of  snows. 
By  moonlight  o'er  yon  heathery  hill 

The  pale  browed  morn  arose. 

Her  wintry  sun  is  lost  to  me 

In  the  North's  depths  of  haze. 
But  cloudless  o'er  tlie  Adrian  sea 

Greets  him  with  earliest  rays ; 

And  on  his  blossom-wreathed  home 

It  pours  a  richer  hue. 
And  where  doth  heaven's  o'er-archinjr  dome 

Expand  a  brighter  blue. 
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Metliinks  I  see  the  crimson  glow 
Wake  Menzola's  Avarm  blushes  ; 

Methinks  betrothed  Africo* 
Is  glancing  thro'  the  rushes  ; 

While  evening's  tones  grow  scant  and  still 
Hushed  by  her  own  bird's  song, 

And  vines  and  vine-crowned  poplars  thrill 
Boccacio's  walks  among. 

A  bounding  heart  would  there  reply 

To  lovely  Julia's  greeting 
Could  I  but  hail  as  thoughtlessly 

His  sixtieth  winter's  meeting. 

O'er  wide  and  flowery  meadows  play 
Our  spring-tide's  warm  affections. 

But  autumn  clips  their  wings,  and  they 
Subside  in  recollections. 

If  ever  we  have  loved  the  face 

Of  years  departed  now. 
With  feelings  deeper  far  we  trace 

Their  path  upon  the  brow. 

But  thankless  surely  I  am  grown 
To  murmur  thus  about  it, 

»  Africo  and  Mensola,  two  rills  of  Boccacio's  Xiiifale,  and  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Villa  now  called  Gherardeschi. 
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When  here  their  path's  so  lightly  shewn, 
We  seek  and  almost  doubt  it ; 

And  when  his  clear  autumnal  sky 

Sheds  golden  lights  around. 
And  sweeter  in  maturity 

His  distant  numbers  sound  ; 

Nor  was  imagination's  wing 

So  rapid  or  so  strong. 
When  erst  he  sung  "  the  Gadite  king,"* 

His  wondrous  morning  song. 

Tho'  Avon's  deathless  spirit  breathest 

O'er  his  parterres   of  wit, 
And  bright  the  coronals  he  wreathes. 

By  southern  moon-beams  lit ; 

Tho'  storms  have  loured  and  suns  have  played 

O'er  blossoms  oft  uncherished, 
Natheless  no  petal  fears  to  fade. 

Nor  aught  of  sweet  has  perished ; 

Tho'  rarely  shall  youth's  season  wane. 

Leaving  a  track  so  bright... 
Would  I  could  put  thee  back  again 

Far  on  thy  wake  of  light  ! 

*  See  Gebir.  t  See  Examination  of  Shalupeare. 
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Thy  manly  form  still  loth  to  bow, 
How  gently  Time  doth  lay 

His  hand  upon  thy  ample  brow  ! 
And  all  his  threats  are  play. 

Long  may  thy  heart,  O  Lander,  beat 

To  kind  emotions  true. 
And  thy  firm  step  life's  ills  to  meet 

May  never  Age  subdue* 


FROIM  THE  GERMAN. 

Within  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mind. 
Mysterious  Silence  dwells  in  holy  gloom, 
Yet  there  a  small  ethereal  flame  we  find 
Brightly  enthroned,  on  what  were  else  a  tomb. 

Like  a  fair  star,  with  purest  ray  divine. 
Tranquil  and  clear  it  sheds  its  glimmering  light; 
Its  temple  is  the  Breast,  the  Heart  its  shrine, 
Now  and  for  ever  more  serenely  bright. 

Oftimes  doth  brooding  darkness  try  its  power 
To  quench  the  beam  which  flickering  seems  to  fade  ; 
Yet  not,  for  long  can  clouds  obscuring  lour. 
Rekindling  fire  illumes  the  deepened  shade. 
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It  lights  the  Pilgrim  on  his  weary  road. 
Thro'  thorny  wild,  and  up  the  arduous  mount ; 
Bids  humble  Zeal  strive  onward  to  th'  abode 
Ordained  for  those  who  seek  its  glowing  fount. 

When  'mid  the  clasli  of  arms  the  warrior  tries 
To  bear  aloft  triumphant  valour's  meed. 
Within  his  veins  the  liquid  flame  revives, 
Strengthening  his  arm  to  high  and  noble  deed. 

The  conflict  o'er,  th'  impetuous  flood  retires. 
And  shapes  its  course  as  'twere  a  glowing  stream. 
Which  lightens  up  the  brow  with  lambent  fires. 
And  o'er  the  Victor  sheds  its  full,  rich  beam. 

Again,  when  treacherous  Pleasure  tempts  the  heart. 
And  spreads  deep  snares   where   Innocence   might 

sink. 
It  shoots  across  the  breast  like  quivering  dart, 
And  warns  and  points  towards  the  fatal  brink. 

Straight  from  the  bosom  to  the  cheek  it  flies. 
Diffusing  many  a  spark  of  fleeting  fire  ; 
It  stills  the  heart  which  wildly  throbs  or  sighs. 
Calming  each  vague  alarm  or  rash  desire. 

Ye  Fools  who  doubt !  ah  !  turn  from  error's  way. 
And  learn,  when  Conscience  warns,  to  bow  the  knee  ; 
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Ye  strive  in  vain  to  quench  that  holy  ray, 
'Twill  mock  all  human  might,  and  still  be  free. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
A  ROAD  BOOK, 

T ravelling  from  London   to  Southamj)ton, 

ADDRESSED     TO     A     FRIEND    IN     LOW    SPIRITS. 


Yes  !  there  are  moments  in  our  path  thro'  life 
Which  cheer  the  Pilgrim's  heart  with  rapturous  thrill 
When  spared  awhile  from  woe,  or  toil,  or  strife. 
He  rests  on  Hope,  nor  dreams  of  future  ill. 
So  blue  and  bright  the  cloudless  arch  above. 
So  balmy  and  benign  the  breath  of  spring. 
Wafted  from  young  green  shade  of  tender  grove. 
And  gay  enamelled  buds  thick  blossoming. 
That  who  would  dwell  on  sorrow's  chilling  blight. 
Or  dark  despondency  or  brooding  care .'' 
Gaze  but  around  on  Nature  beaming  bright. 
Breathe  but  the  soothing  perfume  of  the  air. 
And  think  of  Him  whose  mighty  hand  is  there. 
May,   1828. 
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FRAGMEXT 
By     Leigh    Hunt. 
Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope. 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out ;  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice  ;  the  spirit  of  fact 
As  matter  is  the  body  ;  the  pure  gift 
Of  heaven  to  poet  and  to  child  ;  which  he 
^\'ho  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man; 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty. 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world. 


ADDRESSED  TO  TIME  AS  THE  HEALER 
OF  GRIEF. 

O  TiJiE  !  they  tell  me  that  thy  vampyre  wing. 
Fanning  the  fevered  brow  of  wild  Despair, 
Can  with  oblivious  vapour  charge  the  air. 
As  Poppies  their  narcotic  odours  fling, 
And  thus  to  Misery  treacherous  solace  bring  ; 
But  I  defy  thee,  Time,  to  make  me  share 
That  torpid  trance  which  lulls  unceasing  care. 
Or  stuns  loved  sounds  which  in  my  ear  ivill  ring. 

Could'st  thou,  O  Time,  in  cruel  kindness  dry 
The  boiling  spring  which  from  an  o'ercharged  heart 
(Partial  relief  to  agonizing  smart  !) 
Finds  vent  in  tear-drops  from  a  streaming  eye  ? 

R 
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Thou  hast  no  power  to  quell  the  bursting  sigh. 

Or  check  the  lone  involuntary  start, 

P"'or  thine  it  is  not  comfort  to  impart. 
Till  thou  art  swallowed  in  Eternity. 

V.'ould'st  thou  from  Memory  wrest  those  blissful  hours 

When  from  his  sainted  lips  I  gleaned  a  store 

On  which  I  now  the  Grace  of  Heaven  implore. 

To  ripen  into  fruits  of  prayer  and  praise. 

And  guide  the  errors  of  my  wandering  ways 

Thro'  trials,  crosses,  and  afflictions  sore  : 

Close  treasured  in  my  breast  for  evermore 

His  trust.  His  strength  my  shrinking  weakness  stays. 

Or  would'st  thou  throw  a  mist  o'er  my  clear  sight 
Of  lier  who  wore  an  Angel's  smile  when  here  below. 
To  brighten  the  black  clouds  of  heaviest  woe 
With  lieavenly  gleams  of  everlasting  light, 
Ere  to  her  native  skies  she  winged  her  flight  ? 
iMight  she  on  me  one  pitying  glance  bestow, 
Slie'd  show  me  where  pure  streams  for  ever  flow, 
And  tell  nie,  in  her  Land   "  there  is  no  night." 

Then  ask  me  not,  O  Time,  to  hope  from  thee 
Or  balm  or  healing  in  my  deep  distress  : 
Let  others  crave  thy  aid,  thy  power  confess, 
And  to  thy  chariot  wheels  for  rescue  flee. 
Bowed  to  the  earth  by  God's  all-wise  decree 
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^lay  I  all  bursts  of  selfish  grief  repress, 
(Calmly  enduring,  tho'  not  suffering  less,) 
That  where  thei/  are,  my  soul  may  one  day  be  ! 


OX    SEEING    A    HAIR    OF    LUCRE TIA 
BORGIA. 

Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august 
And  high  for  adoration  ; — now  thou'rt  dust. 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits  unfold, — 
Calm  hair,  meandring  in  pellucid  gold. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Swiftly  we  sail  along  thy  stream 
War-stricken  Rhine  !  and  evening's  gleam 

Shows  us,  throughout  it's  course. 
The  gaping  scars  (on  either  side. 
On  every  cliff)  of  guilty  pride 

And  unavailing  force. 


Numberless  castles  here  have  frowned. 
And  cities  numberless,  spire-crowned. 

Have  fix'd  their  rocky  throne  ; 
Dungeons  too  deep,  and  towers  too  high. 
Ever  for  Love  to  hear  the  sigh. 

Or  Law  avenge  the  groan. 
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And,  falser  and  more  violent 
Than  fraudful  War,  Religion  lent 

Her  scourge  to  quell  the  heart ; 
Striking  her  palsy  into  Youth, 
And  telling  Innocence  that  Truth 

Is  God's, — and  they  must  part. 

Hence  victim  crowns  and  iron  vows. 
Binding  ten  thousand  to  one  spouse. 

To  keep  them  all  from  sin  ! 
Hence,  for  light  dance  and  merry  tale. 
The  cloister's  deep  and  stiffling  veil. 

That  shuts  the  world  within. 

Away  !  away  !  thou  foulest  pest 
That  ever  broke  man's  inner  rest. 

Pouring  the  poisoned  lie. 
How  to  thy  dragon  grasp  is  given 
The  power  of  Earth,  the  price  of  Heaven  !. 

Go  !  let  us  live  and  die. 

Without  thy  curse  upon  our  head  ! . . . 
Monster  !   with  human  sorrows  fed, 

Lo  !  here  thy  image  stands. 
In  Heidelberg's  lone  chambers,  Rhine 
Shows  what  his  ancient  Palatine 

Received  from  thy  meek  hands ! 
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France,  claim  thy  right,  thy  glory  claim, 
Surpassing  Rome's  immortal  fame  ! 

For,  more  than  she  could  do. 
In  the  Ions  ages  of  her  toils. 
With  all  her  strength  and  all  her  spoils. 

Thy  heroes  overthrew. 

Crow,  crow  thy  cock  !  thy  eagle  soar, 
Fiercer  and  higher  than  before  ! 

Thy  boasts,  though  few  believe. 
Here  faithful  history  shall  relate 
What  Gallic  hearts  could  meditate 

And  Gallic  hands  achieve. 

Fresh  blows  the  gale,  the  scenes  delight, 
Anear,  afar,  on  plain,  on  hight ; 

But  all  are  far  and  vast  : 
Day  follows  day,  and  shows  not  one 
The  weary  heart  could  rest  upon. 

To  call  its  own  at  last. 

No  curling  dell,  no  cranky  nook. 
No  sylvan  mead,  no  prattling  brook, 

No  little  lake  that  stands 
Afraid  to  lift  its  fringed  eye 
Of  purest  blue  to  its  own  sky. 

Or  kiss  its  own  soft  sands. 

R    2 
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O  !  would  I  were  again  at  home, 
(If  any  such  be  mine,)  to  roam 

Amid  Lanthony's  bowers  ; 
Or,  where  beneath  the  alders  flow 
My  Arron's  waters  still  and  slow. 

Doze  doM'n  the  summer  hours. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  PROSERPINE, 

BY  GIBSON,  AT  LLANBEDR  HALL. 

What  Nymph  is  that  on  Enna's  meads 
Where  Jove's  high  temple  greets  the  day. 

Where  archt  by  tall  papyrus  reeds 
Cyane  seeks  her  long-loved  bay  ?* 


*  Tlie  ancient  fountain  of  Cyane,  now  called  Pisma,  rises  in  the  ever- 
flowery  fields  of  Enna  at  some  distance  from  the  hay  of  Syracuse.  It  is  a 
round  basin  of  water  about  twenty  feet  across,  and,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  place  where  the  earth  opened  when  struck  by  Pluto,  and  through  which 
he  earned  his  rarisht  bride.  There  is  a  pretty  legend  in  Ovid  in  which 
Cyane,  one  of  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  is  represented  as  vainly  striving  to  arrest 
the  ravisher,  and  then  melting  away  into  the  fi;untain  through  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  mistress.  When  the  writer,  some  years  since,  went  in  a  boat  up 
the  river  from  the  bay  to  the  fountain,  numberless  nightingales  were  singing 
on  every  side,  and  hedges  of  the  papynis  bent  over  the  boat  which  had  some- 
times to  force  a  passage  through  them.  As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  not  known  to  grow  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  by  Hiero  to  adorn  its  banks.  The  fountain  is  said  to 
be  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  and  the  water  is  so  clear  that  the  fish  are  visible 
in  great  numbers  darting  to  and  fro,  and  the  tiniest  pebble  shining  at  the 
bottom.  Not  far  to  the  south  of  the  fields  of  Enna  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Gelo  enricht  with  the  spoils  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  at  a  distance,  Etna  is  ever  pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
and  sometimes  fire  from  her  vast  snow-girt  crater. 
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Gold-braids  upbind  her  clustering  hair. 
Amid  the  flowers  her  feet  gleam  bright  ; 

And  when  she  moves,  the  wavy  air 
Plays  o'er  her  neck  in  silver  light. 

The  joy  of  innocence  and  love 

Streams  from  her  mildly  radiant  eyes. 

On  the  rich  earth  and  heaven  above 
Her  happy  island  paradise. 

As  moves  the  swan  o'er  crystal  waters, 

Unconscious  of  its  winning  grace  ; 
So  moves  she  mid  earth's  loveliest  daughters. 

Her  handmaids  all  of  royal  race. 

Lo  !  toward  Cyane's  sparkling  brink 
With  lightly  gliding  steps  she  passes ; 

And  now  she  bends  to  pluck  the  pink. 
That  lurks  among  the  flowering  grasses. 

What  sudden  sound  hath  staid  her  mirth  ! 

Hushinfj  her  lauirhter-heavinj;  breast... 
While  all  unheeded  fall  to  earth 

The  blossoms  from  lier  loosened  vest. 

'Tis  not  the  waters  murmuring 

Hath  so  entranced  the  beauteous  maid... 

Xor  nightingales... they  ever  sing 
Lapt  in  the  vine's  festooning  shade. 
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Nor  can  it  be  the  rushing  breeze. 
For  summer  doth  her  vigils  keep  ; 

Beneath  wide-spreading  locust  trees. 
The  zephyrs  all  are  fast  asleep. 

How  in  th'  intenseness  of  surprise, 

Absorbed  all  thought,  all  feeling  lie  ! 
She  listens  with  her  very  eyes, 

They're  fixt...but  fixt  on  vacancy. 

Deem  not  that  aught  akin  to  fear 
Undimples  thus  her  glowing  cheek 

Or  quells  her  breath,  as  on  her  ear. 
Louder  the  hollow  thunders  break. 

Ah,  no  !  to  fear  could  ne'er  be  given 

The  power  to  daunt  that  spotless  maid ; 

Though  she  uplifts  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
'Tis  not  to  sue  for  heavenly  aid  : 

Lo  !  still  her  smile's  soft  sunny  light 
Encircles  her  with  halo  bright. 

And  shall  that  smile  be  borne  away 

From  this  green  world  and  gladsome  day. 

To  sit  on  Pluto's  gloomy  throne 

Mid  ghastly  smileless  shades  alone  .'' 

No  !  by  the  gifted  sculptor  caught 

To  earth  again  undimmed  'twas  brought... 

As  violets  gem  the  brow  of  spring, 
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As  roses  glow  on  summer's  wing, 
So  is  that  smile  her  beauty's  dower  : 
And  oft  in  fancy's  moon-lit  hour 
It  whispers  reminiscences 
Of  time-o'ershadowed  happiness. 

Unveiled  thou  art  yet  knowest  it  not. 
Thy  soul  with  innocence  is  fraught ; 
And  as  we  gaze  our  spirits  feel 
Thy  holy  calmness  o'er  them  steal ; 
While  from  thy  sweetly  wondering  face 
Breathes  each  serene  celestial  grace. 
We  see  thou  art  no  child  of  earth. 
That  purer  regions  gave  thee  birth  ; 
And  rapt  in  love  we  hail  in  thee 
Sicilia's  young  divinity  ! 


THE  EVENTIDE. 


You  say  when  youth's  sweet  morn  is  o'er. 

His  joys  are  laid  aside  ; 
O  who  can  promise  to  his  soul 

A  happy  eventide. 

Wlien  youth  is  flown,  then  golden  gleams. 

No  more  around  us  shine  ; 
For  night  must  come,  and  toil,  and  care, 

WTien  those  sweet  days  decline. 
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O  let  us  then,  while  youth  is  our's. 
And  golden  gleams  shine  bright. 

Look  onward  to  that  eventide. 
When  darkness  shades  the  night. 


^tj' 


Nor  idly  loiter  in  those  bowers 
The  wood-lark's  song  to  hear. 

Forgetful  of  that  eventide 

Which  every  hour  draws  near. 

Then  though  the  joys  of  youth  are  flown. 

The  sun  denies  her  light; 
Still  golden  gleams  shall  beam  for  thee. 

When  darkness  shades  the  night. 

And  if  the  tedious  hours  of  night 

Should  slowly  pass  away, 
Contented  wait  with  heart  elate 

To  hail  the  rising  day. 


LLANBEDR.— 1835. 

Quitting  dear  friends  with  homeward  care 
In  the  sweet  land  that  held  the  Druid, 

I  touch'd  at  thee,  Llanbedr  fair. 
Thou  lily  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
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Gardens  I  saw,  home's  fringes  briglit, — 
A  homestead  church,  and  pastoral  valleys. 

And  mountains  green  of  gentle  might. 
Luring  ascent  with  leafy  alleys. 

A  page  from  out  a  poet's  book 

It  was,—  choice  Nature's  own  adorninii, — 
A  landscape  worth  an  angel's  look, — 

A  smile  of  God  on  Eden's  morningr. 

And  me  its  lord  and  lady  press'd 
To  stop  and  taste  it's  tranquil  hours, 

He,  with  his  books  and  pictures  blest. 
And  she,  amidst  her  happy  flowers. 

I  could  not  stay  ;   I  was  not  fit 

For  aught  but  what  my  troubles  task'd  me ; 
Forc'd  was  my  smile,  and  dull'd  my  wit, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  lips  that  ask'd  me. 

Yet  all  that  scene  in  ^Memory's  frame 

I  bore  away,  a  dream  excelling ; 
And  they  in  turn,  true  pardoners,  came 

To  see  me  in  my  own  poor  dwelling. 

They  brought  me  faces,  void  of  art, 

Grasps  of  the  hand,  and  warm  expressions  ; 

And  then  I  knew,  that  either's  heart 
Was  larger  than  their  fair  possessions. 
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Oh,  sweet  are  Llanbedr's  slopes. 
Its  mansion  rich,  its  manners  even  ; 

But  man's  a  world  of  boundless  hopes. 

Whose  heart  contains  both  earth  and  heaven. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN 
By  Reginald  Heber. 

Take  here  the  tender  harp  again, 

0  Muse  !  which  thou  hast  lent  to  me ; 
I  wake  no  more  the  joyous  strain 

To  youthful  love  or  social  glee. 

Forgive  the  weak  and  sickly  shell. 

That  could  so  ill  my  soul  express  ; 
What  most  I  wished  I  durst  not  tell 
And  shun  my  themes  from  idleness. 

Oft  when  I  told  of  peace  and  pleasure, 

I  marked  the  hostile  sabre  shine  ; 
And  water  doled  in  scanty  measure, 

1  drink  who  wont  to  sing  of  wine... 

INIight  Peace,  might  Love's  auspicious  fire 

But  gild  at  last  my  closing  day. 
Then  Goddess,  then  return  the  lyre. 
To  wake  perhaps  a  loftier  lay. 
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FAREWELL  TO  ITALY. 

I  LEAVE  thee,  beauteous  Italy  !  no  more 

From  the  high  terraces,  at  even-tide. 

To  look  supine  into  thy  depths  of  sky, 

Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliff  and  me, 

Or  thy  dark  spires  of  fretted  cypresses 

Bordering  the  channel  of  the  milky-way. 

Fiesole  and  \'^aldarno  must  be  dreams 

Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  Affrico 

Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet's  song. 

I  did  believe,  (what  have  I  not  believed  ?) 

Weary  with  age,  but  unopprest  by  pain. 

To  close  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  day, 

And  rest  my  bones  in  the  ^limosa's  shade. 

Hope  !   Hope  !  few  ever  cherisht  thee  so  little  ; 

Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  so  rarely  raised  ; 

But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  all  was  well. 

For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  where  to  lie 

When  every  pulse  hath  ceast,  when  the  lone  heart 

Can  lift  no  aspiration. ..reasoning 

As  if  the  sight  were  unimpaired  by  death, — 

Were  unobstructed  by  the  coffin-lid, 

And  the  sun  cheered  corruption  I 

Over  all 
The  smiles  of  Nature  shed  a  potent  charm, 
And  lights  us  to  our  chamber  at  the  grave. 
s 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

After  the  manner  of  Spenser. 

■  And  by  that  mansion's  Avestern  side  there  stoode 

An  ancient  bowre  enwrapte  in  darkest  shade 
Of  sacred  elde,  and  wide-encircling  woode. 
Seemed  it  was  for  saintlye  Abbess  made. 
Strong  were  the  doors  with  yron  barrs  arraide 
For  fear  of  foe  that  them  enharmen  myghte, 
Ne  any  durst  that  fort  for  to  invade 
For  by  the  wicket  grate,  bothe  daye  and  nyghte, 
A  snowy  guardian  sate,  of  old  that  Bunny  highte. 

And  all  withinne  were  books  of  various  lore, 

St.  Leon's  toils,  and  Bible  nothinge  newe. 

And  needle-work,  and  artists  busie  store 

Of  crumbling  chalke,  and  tyntes  of  everie  hue  ; 

And  on  the  ground  most  terrible  to  view. 

Dame  Venus'  mangled  limbs  were  strewed  around  ; 

For  soothe  to  tell,  the  Goddess  envyous  grewe 

When  here  she  saw  myghte  fairer  forms  be  found. 

And  dashed  in  pieces  small  her  statue  on  the  ground. 

Such  is  that  bowre,  but  who  shall  dare  pourtraye 
What  sister  fairies  there  their  spells  combine  ; 
She,  whose  younge  charms  the  rugged  harte  colde  swaye 
Of  Prelate  olde,   and  never  tamed  Divine. 
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She  limneresse  of  Spenser,  (maister  mine,) 

Angelic  limneresse  in  whose  dark  eye 

Do  the  wit's  wilde  glance  and  playful  beauty  shine  ; 

And  she  of  shapeliest  form  and  stature  highe. 

And  meeke  unconscious  state  and  winning  majestie. 

Reginald   Heber. 


INVITATION  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Dear  friend,  that  magic  pencil  banish, 
Lose  not  the  brightest  eve  in  June ; 

Come,  ere  its  beams  and  colour  vanish. 
Ere  birds  have  husht  their  housing  tune. 

Behold,  as  if  in  playful  malice 

yiy  sumach's  bloom,  a  feathery  weight. 

Telling  sweet  tales  of  "  little  Alice"* 
Shews  me  the  room  where  grandam  sat. 

Sweet  was  its  window  sumach-darkened  ; 

And  there  she  loved  those  deep-dyed  leaves 
Crown'd  with  their  pinky  plumes,   nor  hearkened. 

When  Betty  called  them  peeping  thieves. 

Was  it  beneath  those  bowers  you  learned 
Never  to  pluck  sweet  flowers  ?  to  scent  them 

*  See  Imagijiai7  ConrvraationB,   vol.  iii,  p.  7. 
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Fondly^  till  their  still  souls  returned 

At  their  own  hour  to  Him  who  lent  them. 

Come,  come  !  th'  imperial  butterfly  t 
And  suite,  are  all  on  wing  to  greet  ye  ; 

The  chestnut  arching  glossily 

O'er  the  sweetbriar  Avould  sweetly  seat  ye. 

Recall  you  not  this  very  tree. 

This  very  arch  and  fragrant  briar. 

When  sun-set  kindled  the  blue  sea 
Into  a  rosy  blaze  of  fire  ? 

Tlie  Zephyrs,  for  pure  peace,  were  mute 
And  in  as  blest  a  calmness  there 

Sat  we,   till  starting  with  its  flute 
A  blackbird  shook  the  smiling  air. 


o 


Blithlye  I  bowed.       Do  we  iulnuJe 
Sir  Merle  ?   quoth  I,  right  womanly  ; 

Then  you.  Hail  Ladt/  of  the  Wood  ! 
Turning  a  bow,  as  his  to  me. 

At  this  still  hour,  in  this  sweet  place, 
'Twas  my  loved  Father's  dear  delight 

To  see  the  sun's  all-glorious  face 
Give  promise  of  a  morn  as  bright; 

t  'J'lic  l)iittcrfly  callcJ  tlie  Knipfmr  of  Austria. 
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To  see  it  gather  all  its  state 

Round  it,  in  burning  seraph-hues  ; 
Then,  tint  by  tint,  its  heaven  abate. 
And  leave  us  to  adore  and  muse. 

That  noble  heart  you  should  have  known  ; 

Fourscore  spring  morns  more  blessedly 
On  high  clear  forehead  never  shone, 

Nor  smiled  from  humour-beaming  eye. 

Come,  ...wild  doves  woo  you  to  your  seat; 

Come,  see  the  old  pensioned  favourites  browse 
Where  your  loved  landscape  stands  complete 

With  castle*  framed  in  fir-tree  boughs. 

Rare  cherry  avenues,  at  call. 

Of  IMarch,  snowed  once  their  flakes  around  ; 
Seven  drooping  sisters  mourn  their  fall 

Bathing  with  amber  tears  the  ground  : 

Retired  below,  in  sunniest  nook. 

Our  good,  old,  peaceful,  reverend  house 

Breathes  to  kind  heaven  its  ancient  smoke, 
The  incense  of  thanksgivinir  boujihs. 

D  O  O 

And  there  sits  she,  in  flower-sweet  air, 
By  title  Aunt,  by  true-love  IMother, 

«  *  Rhuddlan  Castle. 

s  2 
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Blessing,  with  beauteous  age,  the  prayer 
That  blends  our  lives  in  one  another. 

Oh,  with  heaven's  gift,  the  poet's  eye. 

Come  and  sliew  forth  earth's  life  and  love, 

And  leave  the  reasoner's  how  and  why, 
Dissections  killing  what  they  prove. 

The  soaring  heron's  "  lordlj?^  croak," 
The  pheasant's  loving  loud  good  night, 

Perched  on  the  storm-tried  veteran  oak  ; 
Clouds  meeting  upon  Snowdon's  hight. 

The  wood-clad  vale's  Atlantic  bound. 
Moon-beams  that  make  a  fairy  day. 

In  every  scene  the  poet  found 

Some  charm  that  erst  half-hidden  lay  : 

Nay,  at  his  magic  summons  throng 

Climates  and  ages  from  afar  : 
Can  it  be  true  that  Sappho's  song 

Was  heard  by  our  bright  evening  star  ? 

The  mighty  sun  himself  but  lights 

One  day,  and  half  the  world,  at  once ; 

But  Poesy's  omnipresent  flights 
F'use  all,  and  overpower  the  sun's. 

1826. 
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ITALY. 


Strike  the  loud  harp,  let  the  prelude  be 

Italy,  Italy  ; 
That  chord  again,  again  that  note  of  glee, 

Italy,  Italy. 
Italy  !  O,  Italy  !  the  very  sound  it  charmeth  ; 
Italy  I   O,  Italy  !   the  name  my  bosom  warmeth  ; 

High  thoughts  of  self-devotions. 

Compassionate  emotions. 

Soul-stirring  recollections. 

With  hopes,  their  bright  reflections. 
Rush  to  my  troubled  heart  at  thought  of  thee. 
Mine  own  illustrious  injured  Italy. 

Dear  queen  of  snowy  mountains 

And  consecrated  fountains. 
Within  whose  rocky  heaven-aspiring  pale 

Beauty  hath  fixed  a  dwelling 

All  others  so   excelling, 
To  praise  it  right,  thine  own  sweet  tones  would  fail, 

Hail  to  thee  !     Hail ! 
How  rich  art  thou  in  lakes  to  poet  dear. 

And  those  broad  pines  within  the  sunniest  glade 

So  reigning  thro  the  year 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  their  shade 

No  sun-beam  may  appear. 
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How  fair  thy  double  sea  ! 
In  blue  celestially 
Glittering  and  circling... but  I  may  not  dwell 

On  gifts  wliicli  decking  thee  too  well 
Allured  the  spoiler.      Let  me  fix  my  ken 

Rather  upon  thy  god-like  men. 
The  good,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  free. 
On  history's  pillars  towering  gloriously, 
A  trophy  reared  on  high  upon  thy  strand. 
That  every  people,  every  clime 
May  mark  and  understand 
What  memorable  courses  may  be  run. 
What  golden  never-failing  treasures  may  be  won 
From  time. 
In  spite  of  chance 
And  worser  ignorance 
If  men  be  ruled  by  Duty's  firm  decree. 
And  wisdom  hold  her  paramount  mastery. 

What  art  thou  now  }     Alas  !  alas  ! 

Woe,  woe 
That  strength  and  virtue  thus  should  pass 
From  men  below  ! 
That  so  divine,  so  beautiful  a   maid 

Should  in  the  withering  dust  be  laid 
As  one  that... Hush  !  who  dares  with  impious  breath 
To  speak  of  death .'' 
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The  fool  alone  and  unbeliever  weepeth  ; 

We  know  she  only  sleepeth. 
And  from  the  dust 

At  the  end  of  her  correction 
Truth  hath  decreed  her  joyous  resurrection  ; 

She  shall  arise,  she  must. 
For  can  it  be  ?   that  wickedness  hath  power 
To  undermine  or  topple  down  the  tower 

Of  virtue's  edifice  ; 

And  yet  tliat  vice 
Should  be  allowed  on  sacred  ground  to  plant 

A    rock  of  adamant ; 
It  is  of  ice 
That  rock,  soon  destined  to  dissolve  away 
Before  the  righteous  sun's  returning  ray. 

But  who  shall  bear  the  dazzling  radiancy. 

When  first  the  royal  maid  awaking 
Darteth  around  her  wild   indignant  eye  ; 

^^'hcn   first  her   bright  spear  shaking, 
Fixing  her  feet  on  earth,  her  looks  on  sky. 
She  standeth  like  the  Archangel,  prompt  to  vanquish 
Yet  still  imploring  succour  from  on  high. 
O  days  of  wearying  hopes  and  passionate  anguish 

When  will  ye  end  ? 
Until  that  end  be  come,  until  I  hear 

The  Alps  their  mighty  voices  blend 
To  swell  and  echo  back  the  sound  most  dear 
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To  patient  hearts,  the  cry  of  Liberty, 
I  must  live  on.      But  when  the  glorious  Queen 
As  erst  is  canopied  with  freedom's  sheen. 
When  I  have  prest,  with  salutation  meet 
And  reverend  love,  to  kiss  her  honoured  feet, 
I  then  may  die, — 
Die  how  well  satisfied  ! 
Conscious  that  I  have  watched  the  second  birth 
Of  her  I  have  loved  the  most  upon  the  earth, 

Conscious  beside 
That  no  more  beauteous  sight  can  here  be  given- 
Sublimer  visions  are  reserved  for  heaven. 

A.  W.  H. 


LINES.     M.  S. 


I  gazed  not  on  the  starry  jewels'  pride 

That  blazed  amid  the  depth  of  her  dark  hair. 

Scarce  marked  I  how  her  trembling  form  belied 
The  festal  mockeries  that  glittered  there. 


o'- 


I    only  saw  one   little  faded  flower 
That  seemed  to  droop  in  fondness  on  her  breast 
Scentless  and  colourless  this  many  an  hour. 
Still  dear,  still  how  belovingly  carest  ! 
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THE   ROSE,  THE    ORAXGE  FLOWER,  AND 
THE  SCABEUSE  DES  VEUVES. 


Thb  following  fable  was  suggested  by  a  little  boy  of  three  years  old 
bringing  nosegays  of  various  summer  flowprs  to  a  company  of  ladies,  and 
selecting  of  his  own  accord  one  little  black  Scabious  to  give  to  his 
widowed  grandmother,  with  these  words,  dis  hack  un  for  oo. — 


"  /  am  the  glowing  Queen  of  flowers, 
"  I  hold  my  court  in  Love's  own  bowers, 
"  Emblem  of  all  that's  sweet  and  fair, 
"  Beauty  and  Youth  with  me  compare, 
"  Reflected  on  the  Virgin's  cheek 
"  In  mantling  blushes  oft  I  speak, 
"  And  oftentimes  the  blindfold  boy 
"  Scatters  my  leaves  thro'  paths  of  joy ; 
"  Then  place  me  in  her  gentle  breast, 
"  Who  has  my  rank,  my  power  confest." 
Thus  spake  the  conscious  garden-queen. 
Enthroned  in  mossy  foliage  green. 
But  by  her  side  the  Orange-bloom 
Exhaled  her  wide  and  rich  perfume, — 

Re.served  to  deck  the  young  bride's  brow 
"  Would  she  like  humble  floweret  bow  .'' 

No,  in  her  purity  and  pride 
"  HjTiien's  own  choice  she  would  abide, 
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"  And  when  the  vain  frail  rose  was  dead, 
"  Her  faded  petals  round  her  shed, 
"  S/ie  would  leave  Scions  in  her  stead; 
"  To  her  the  preference  should  be  given, 
"  Embalming  e'en  the  breath  of  Heaven." 
"  Oh,  hold  your  peace  contentious  dames  ! 
"  Nor  blush  of  Love  nor  Hymen's  flames 
"  Give  colour  to  my  mourning  leaves  ; 
"  Yet  unto  me  the  Widow  cleaves, 
"■  In  silent  solitude  I  grow, 
"  Meet  emblem  of  that  untold  woe 
"  Which  among  you  like  dismal  dream 
"  Would  be  a  dread  forbidden  theme  ; 
"  But  mark  me  when  the  tempest's  wing 
"  Lays  low  the  brightest  blooms  of  spring  ; 
"  When  o'er  their  heads  the  driving  rain 
"  In  watery  wrath  pours  down  amain  ; 
"  I  gently  bow  my  slender  stem, 
"  And  like  the  garden's  mourning  gem, 
"  Funereal  colours  wear  for  them  : 
"  But  when  the  storm  is  o'er  I  raise 
"  My  humble  head  with  grateful  praise, 
"  And  look  towards  that  brighter  spring 
"  Which  everlasting  flowers  shall  bring." 


} 


[ 
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AN  ALBANIAN  LOVE-LETTER. 
(in  flowers.) 

An  exquisite  invention  this, 

Worthy  of  Love's  most  honied  kiss, 

This  art  of  writing  billets-doux 

In  buds,  and  odours,  and  bright  lines, — 

Of  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 

In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 

Uttering  (as  well  as  silence  majf) 

The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way. 

How  fit,  too,  for  the  lady's  bosom, 

The  place  where  billets-doux  repose  'em  I 

How  charming,  in  some  rural  spot. 

Combining  luve  with  garden  jdot. 

At  once  to  cultivate  one's  flowers. 

And  one's  epistolary  powers. 

Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 

In  orange-tubs  and  beds  of  pansies  ; 

One's  sighs  and  passionate  declarations 

In  odorous  rhet'ric  of  carnations  ; 

Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach  ; 

Taking  due  care  one's  flowers  of  speech 

To  guard  from  blight  as  well  as  bathos. 

And  watering,  every  day,  one's  pathos  ! 

T 
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A  letter  comes,  just  gather'd.     We 
Doat  on  its  tender  brilliancy ; 
Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 
Of  balm  and  pea  ;  and  its  confessions. 
Made  with  as  sweet  a  maiden  blush, 
As  ever  morn  bedeAv'd  in  bush  ; 
And  then,  when  we  have  kiss'd  its  wit 
And  heart,  in  water  putting  it 
To  keep  its  remarks  fresh,  go  round 
Our  little  eloquent  plot  of  ground  ; 
And  with  delighted  hands  compose 
Our  answer,  all  of  lily  and  rose. 
Of  tuberose,  and  of  violet, 
And  little  darling  (mignonette)  ; 
And  gratitude,  and  polyanthus. 
And  tlow'rs  that  say,  "  Felt  ever  nuui  thus  ?  " 

Leigh  Hunt. 


TO   A    FRIEND, 

WITH    A    NEW    year's    GIFT. 

TuK  Misletoe-bird  in  (he  elm-tree  was  singing. 
The  winter-strip't  grove  with  his  roundelay  ringing  ; 
On  grey  Cadr-Idris  the  western  storm  slumbered, 
Aiul  the  moon  began  veiling  her  brow  while  I  numbered 
(As  they  passed  me)   Time's   daughters  :     I    hailed  a 

fair  hour, 
Her  hair  bound  with  rainbows;   nor  jewel  nor  flower 
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Was  twinkling  among  them  ;  nor  paused  she  ;  nor  word. 

Nor  rustling  of  raiment,  nor  foot-fall  was  heard. 

As  the  sisters  moved  on,  she  of  rainbow-bound  hair 

Smiled,  tossing  the  gyves  we  command  you  to  wear. 

These  thrice-potent  spells,  from  the  lambkin's  warm 
breast. 

In  blue  ether  were  dipt,  by  the  mountain-elves  blest. 

I  caught  up  the  treasure  with  rapture... when  lo ! 

Thro'  my  fingers  a  tingling  at  first,  then  a  glow 

Shot  swift... a  good  omen  !  yet  backward  I  started  ; 

The  surprise  was  too  sudden... it  struck  me  faint- 
hearted : 

For  their  round  taper  tips  a  loved  jest  were  of  old, 

Tho'  as  hips  and  haws  rosy,  as  Snowdon's  peak  cold  ; 

When  prolonged  was  the  jest,  till  some  bright  pinky 
hues 

Stole  away  from  the  fingers  the  cheeks  to  suffuse... 

Dearest   Father,  I'd  say,  do  not  you  understand. 

That  where  warmest  the  heart  beats,  there  coldest  the 
hand  ? 

If  haply  a  kiss  was  affection's  reply, 

Xh,  who  was  so  proud,  so  delighted  as  I  .-' 

Had  I  wings  by  your  side  the  bleak  downs  I  would 
face, 

A  now-and-then  hop  keeps  me  up  to  your  pace  : 

But  the  downs  are  half  hid  by  the  Severn-fed  haze... 

Who  cares  when  the  Fire-spirit  bounds  in  the  blaze ! 
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The  sun  has  caught  cold,  or  our  new-year's-day  feast 
He  would  bless  with    his  beams.. .but   tho'    darkling 

the  east, 
Tho'  tlie  gale  has  blown  hard,  all  is  lulling  already : 
The  vessel  is  righting... then  "  steady  boys  steady  !  " 
And    your   Ijosom's   bright   lamp,    like  the    sun    shall 

appear 
Undimmedby  earth's  clouds  ere  the  Newgrows  Old  year. 
But  one  line  and  half  more... now  my  Muffelies  take, 
"Wear  them  oft,  wear  them  long,  wear  them   out   for 

my  sake. 
Jamiurij  1,   1837' 


ANSWER. 


I  never  never  heard  of  thee. 

Until  this  moment,  MufFetie  ! 

Yet,  before  twenty  words  are  ended, 

Thou  comest  warmly  recommended  ; 

And  by  a  pen  than  which  a  better 

Is  none,  at  poetry  or  letter. 

It  says — few  friends  are  warm  like  thee 

(Although  the  newest)  jMuffetie  ! 

Yet  does  it  gently  hint,  meseems, 
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That  thou  art  sometimes  in  extremes. 
And,  drawn  out  into  public  view,     x 
Art  apt  to  look  a  little  blue...  > 

Well — I  am  much  in  that  way  too.  ' 
I  would  then  frankly  ask  thee  whether 
We  may  not  well  shake  hands  togetlier. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  SHELL. 

Under  a  tuft  of  eglantine,  at  noon, 
I  saw  a  pilgrim  loosen  his  broad  shell 
To  catch  the  water  off  a  stony  tongue ; 
Medusa's  it  might  be,  or  Pan's,  erewhile. 
For  the  huge  head  was  without  form  and  void. 
With  many  holes,  nor  few  excrescences. 
And  shagg}'  maiden-hair  clung  close  about 

"How  happy  is  thy  thirst !  how  soon  assuaged  I 
"  How  sweet  that  coldest  water  dropt  from  high  !' 
WTiispered  my  thoughts... not  having  yet  observed 
His  shell  so  shallow  and  so  chipt  all  round. 
Tall  as  he  was,  he  held  it  up  to  meet 
The  sparkler  at  its  outset  :  with  fresh  leap 
Vigorous  as  one  just  free  upon  the  world. 
Impetuous  too  as  one  first  checkt,  with  stamp 
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Heavy  as  ten  such  sparklers  could  be  thought, 
Rusht  it  amain,  from  cavity  and  rim 
And  rim's  divergent  channels,  and  dropt  thick 
(Issuing  at  wrist  and  elbow)  on  the  grass. 
The  pilgrim  sliook  his  head,  and  fixing  up 
His  scallop, 

"  There  is  something  yet,"  said  he, 
"  Too  scanty  in  the  Avorld  for  my  desires." 


A  CHINESE  POEM. 
By  TsiNG-Tr. 

Pretty  maiden  !  pretty  maiden  ! 
Heavily  is  Tsing-Ti  laden 

With  one  love,  and  three-score  woes. 
Sweeter  than  the  herb  Yu-lu, 
Or  the  flowering  Lan,  are  you... 

What  long  eyes  !  and  what  small  nose  ! 

Pretty  maiden  !  pretty  maiden  ! 

Sands  that  your  short  feet  have  stray'd  on 

Turn  to  musk  or  ambergrise  : 
Every  other  girl's  seem  longer. 
Ay  and  darker,  than  a  conger. 

And  they  only  make  me  sneeze. 
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Pretty  maiden  !  ])retty  maiden ! 
All  the   verses  ever  laid  on 

Beauty's  tea-tray,  would  fall  ^hort 
Of  your   manifold  perfection... 
And  alas   my  recollection 

Can  perform  but  little  for't  ! 

Pretty   maiden  !    pretty    maiden  ! 
Sadly  do  I  want  your  aid  in 

Summing  up   amount  so   rich  : 
But   if  any  little  thing 
Should  escape   5'our   sigh-sore  Tsing 

Call  him  back,   and  show   him  which. 


ORESTES  MADDEXED. 

Heavy  and  murderous  dreams,  O  my  Electra, 
Have  drag'd  me  from  myself. 

Is  this   iMycenai  ? 
Are  we  all  who  should  be... in  our  house  ? 
Living  ?  unhurt  ?  our  father  here  .^  our  mother  ? 
Why  that  deep  gasp  ?.  .for  'twas  not  sigh  nor  groan. 
She  then,  'twas  she  who  fell  !   when  ?  how  .-' 

Reply  not... 
Yea,  yea,  speak  out  at  once,  that  my  full  heart 
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May  meet  it,  and  may  share  with  thee  in  all... 
In  all  but  that  one  thing  ! 

It  was  a  dream  ; 
We  may  share  all. 

They  live  ;  both  live  ;  say  that. 
Eleclra. — The  Gods  have  placed  them  from  us,  and 

there  rolls 
Between  us  that  dark  river . . . 

Orestes. — Blood  !  blood  !  blood  ! 
I  see  it  roll ;    I  see  the  hand  above  it. 
Imploring... I  see  her. 

Hiss  me  not  back. 
Ye  snake-haired  maids  !     I  will  look  on  ;  I  will 
Hear  the  words  gurgle  thro  that  cursed  stream. 
And  catch  that  hand, .  .that  hand  which  slew  my  father  .f" 
It  cannot  be... how  could  it  slay  my  father  t 
Death  to  the  slave  who  said  it !  slay  my  father  ! 
It  tost  me  up  to  him  to  earn  a  smile ; 
(Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  who  must  remember.) 
And  was  a  smile  then  such  a  precious  boon. 
And  royal  state  and  proud  affection  nothing  ! 
Ay,   and  you   too,  Electra,   she  once  taught 
To  take  the  scepter  from  him  at  the  door 
...Not  the  bath-door... not  the  bath-door... mind  that ! 
And  place  it  in  the  vestibule,  against 
The  spear  of  Pallas,  where  it  used  to  stand : 
Where  is  it  now  ?   methinks  I  saw  it  not... 
How  we  have  trembled  to  be  seen  to  move  it ! 
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Both  looking  up  lest  that  grave  face  should  frown 
Which  always  gazed  at  Zeus  right  opposite. 

f  Pa  uses  J 
Oh  !  could  but  one  tear  more  fall  from  my  eyes  ! 
It  M'ould  shake  off  those  horrid  visages 
And  melt  them  into  air. 

I  am  not  yours, 
Fell  goddesses !  a  just  and  generous  Power, 
A  bright-haired  God,  directed  me.     And  thus, 
Abased  is  he  whom  such  a  God  inspired ! 
Into  whose  kingdom  went  they  ?  did  they  go 
Together  ?       Eleclra. — Oh  !   they  were  not  long  apart. 
Orestes. — I  know  why  thou  art  pale ;  I  know  whose  head 
Thy  riowerlike  hands  have  garlanded  ;  I  know 
For  whom  thou  hast  unbraided  all  thy  love... 
He  well  deserves  it... he  shall  have  it  all  .. 
Eleclra. — I  am  not  she  of  Sparta.     Let  me  live 
(If  live  I  must)  Orestes  !  not  unnamed 
Nor  named  too  often.     Speak  no  more  of  love. 
Ill-omened  and  opprobrious  in  this  house  : 
A  mother  should  have  had,  a  father  had  it.. 

0  may  a  brother  let  it  dwell  with  him. 
Unchangeable,  unquestioned,  solitary. 
Strengthened  and  hallowed  in  the  depths  of  grief. 
Gaze  not  .so  angrily... I  dare  not  see  thee, 

1  dare  not  look  where  comfort  should  be  found. 
Orestes.. — I  dare  and  do  behold  them  all  day  long  ; 
And,  were  that  face  away  so  like  my  mother's. 
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I  would  advancfc  and  question  and  compell  them... 
Thej^  hear  me,  and   thej^  know  it. 

Eleclra. — Hear   vie  too, 
Ye  mighty  ones,  to  me  invisible  ! 
And  spare  him  !   spare  him  !   for  without  the  Gods 
He  wrought  not  what  he  wrought... and  are  not  ye 
Partakers  of  their  counsels  and  their  powers  } 

0  spare  the  son  of  him  wliom  ye  and  they 
Sent  against  Ilion,  to  perform  your  will 
And  bid  the  rulers  of  the  earth  be  just. 
Orcsfes. — Come,  cheer  thee,  my  Electra  ! 

f  Eleclra  fhro7rs  herself  on  his  iicc/r  in  great  ngonij.J 

I  am  strong. 
Stronger  than  ever... fire,  steel,  adamant! 
But  cannot  bear  thy  brow  upon  my  neck... 

1  cannot  bear  these  Avrithings,  these  loud  sobs... 
By  all  fhe  Gods  !   I  think  thou  art  half-mad... 

I  must  away... follow  me  not... stand  there. 

(end  of  the   tragedy.) 


OUR  SQUIRREL. 

IVIy  pretty  Seng  I  wish  I  knew 
Whither  your  sportive  spirit  flew. 
When  it  h'ft  off  to  dream  and  play 
Life's  summer  festival  away. 
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All  breath  of  life  is  breath  of  God  : 

Tho  mouldering  now  beneath  the  sod, 

The  heart  'twas  sent  to  vex  or  cherish, 

That  mystic  breath  can  never  perish. 

On  tiniest  pinions  your's  would  rise 

To  bask  in  Squirrel's  paradise. 

Scared  from  your  home  in  laurel  bower, 

And  chilled  by  twilight's  dewy  hour, 

Your  wistful  glance  and  murmurings  low 

Sought  aid  against  the  approaching  foe. 

I  built  a  nest  with  moss  as  snug 

Almost  as  that  you  left,  dear  Scug  ; 

And  'twas  a  pretty  sight  to  see 

You  lap  warm  milk  so  eagerly. 

Then  ask  for  more,  and  grow  apace 

The  sauciest  of  your  saucy  race. 

But  when  the  joyous  spring-tide  breeze 

Came  rioting  thro  the  budding  trees  ; 

When  the  lark's  note  began  to  rise 

Higher  and  higher  in  the  skies, 

You  thought,  I  ween,  heaven's  gifts  illudcd 

When  only  seen  from  cell  secluded  : 

Or  busy  memory's  commendation 

Of  some  sweet  pretty  near  relation. 

Shewed  vou  the  whiskered  fair-one,  now 

Frisk  o'er  the  fir-trees  tasselled  bough. 

Thence  to  the  oak  with  flight-like  leap,  \ 

And  beckon  you  to  play  bo-peep,  .- 

While  you,  poor  rogue,  lay  fast  asleep.     ' 
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None  hinted    ere  you  sought  your  friends 
That  early  friendship  earliest  ends  ; 
And  hope's  bright  smiles  were  all  fallacious. 
E'en  sister  Scug  you  found  pugnacious. 
A\\,  what  availed  the  oak's  gnarled  boll 
When  love  was  driven  from  j'our  soul 
Where  freedom's  flame  no  loncer  burned ! 
Back  to  our  homestead  you  returned 
And  thankt  your  stars  for  compensations 
That  healed  your  smitten  breast's  vexations. 
No  cat  that  ever  bard  wrote  verse  on. 
Was  sprucer,  dandier,  in  her  person 
What  eye  hath  spied  a  speck  upon 
Your  neat-fringed,  snow-white  chiUalon  ! 
You  loved  to  study  instincts  lore. 
Regaling  Spring  with  Winter's  store  ; 
And  filberts  with  delight  would  borrow 
To  hide  to-day  and  seek  to-morrow, 
Chusing  the  best.. .when  kernels  lacked 
You  knew  before  the  nuts  were  cracked. 
Tho'  curtained  by  3'^our  plume-like  tail 
In  seeming  sleep,  you  ne'er  would  fail 
A  stranger's  footstep  to  detect. 
Then  start  upright  with  ears  erect. 
And  stamp  and  storm,  and  flout  and  flourish. 
Such  mighty  rage  small  bosoms  nourish. 
So  past  your  days,  when  suddenly 
One  eve  we  mist  you  at  our  tea... 
Death,  death  had  quenched  that  fierj'^  glee  ! 
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Our  weeping  yews  dark  branches  sigh 
O'er  the  lone  spot  where  now  you  lie  ; 
And  we  who  did  so  fondly  pet  you, 
Will  never,  prettiest  Scug,  forget  you. 


BODRYDDAX. 


Our  fairest  dreams  are  made  of  truths  ; 
NjTnphs  are  sweet  women,  angels  youths. 

And  Eden  was  an  earthly  bower  : 
Not  that  the  heavens  are  false  :  oh  no  ! 
But  that  the  sweetest  thoughts  that  grow 

In  earth  must  have  an  earthly  flower  : 
Blest,  if  they  know  how  sweet  they  are. 
And  that  earth  also  is  a  star. 

I  met  a  lady  by  the  sea, 

A  heart  long  known,  a  face  desired. 
Who  led  me,  with  sweet  breathful  glee. 

To  one  that  sat  retired  ;... 
That  sat  retir'd  in  reverend  chair. 
That  younger  lady's  pride  and  care. 
Fading  heav'nward  beauteously. 
In  a  long-drawn  life  of  love, 
With  smiles  below  and  thoughts  above  : 
And  round  her  played  that  fairy  she. 
Like  Impulse  by  Tranquillity. 
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And  truly  might  they,  in  times  old. 
Have  deem'd  her  one  of  fairy  mould. 
Keeping  some  ancestral  queen 
Deathless,  in  bow'r  serene  ; 
For  oft  she  might  be  notic'd,  walking 
When  the  seas  at  night  were  talking  ; 
Or  extracting,  with  deep  look, 
Pow'r  from  out  some  learned  book  ; 
Or  with  pencil  or  with  pen. 
Charming  the  rapt  thoughts  of  men  : 
And  her  eyes  !  they  were  so  bright. 
They  seem'd  to  dance  with  elfin  light. 
Playmates  of  pearly  smiles,  and  yet 
So  often  and  so  sadly  wet. 
That  Pity  wonder'd  to  conceive. 
How  lady  so  belov'd  could  grieve. 
And  oft  would  both  those  ladies  rare. 
Like  enchantments  out  of  air. 
In  a  sudd'n  shower  descend 
Of  balm  on  want,  or  flowr's  on  friend  ; 
No  matter  how  remote  the  place. 
For  fairies  laugh  at  time  and  space. 
From  their  hearts  the  gifts  were  given. 
As  the  light  leaps  out  of  heaven. 

Their  very  house  was  fairy.     None 
Might  find  it,  without  favour  won 
For  some  great  zeal,  like  errant  knight, 
Or  Want  and  Sorrow's  holy  right ; 
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And  then  thej'  reach'd  it  by  long  rounds 

Of  lanes  between  thick  pastoral   grounds 

Nest-like,  and  allies  of  old  trees. 

Until  at  last,  in  lawny  ease, 

Down  by  a  garden  and  its  fountains. 

In  the  ken  of  mild  blue  mountains. 

Rose,  as  if  exempt  from  death. 

Its  many-centuried  household  breath. 

The  stone-cut  arms  above  the  door 

Were  such  as  earliest  chieftains  bore. 

Of  simple  gear,  long  laid  aside  ; 

And  low  it  was,  and  warm,  and  wide, — 

A  home  to  love,  from  sire  to  son. 

By  white-grown  servants  waited  on. 

Here,  a  door  opening,  breath'd  of  bowers 

Of  ladies  who  lead  lives  of  flowers  ; 

There,  walls  were  books;  and  the  sweet- witch, 

Painting,  had  there  the  rooms  made  rich 

With  knights,  and  dames,  and  loving  eyes 

Of  heaven-gone  kindred,  sweet  and  wise  ; 

Of  bishops,  gentle  as  their  lawn. 

And  sires,  whose  talk  was  one  ]May-dawn. 

Last,  on  the  roof,  a  clock's  old  grace 

Look'd  forth,  like  some  enchanted  face 

That  never  slept,  but  in  the  night 

Dinted  the  air  with  thoughtful  might 

Of  sudden  tongue,  which  seem'd  to  say, 

"  The  stars  are  firm,  and  hold  their  way." 
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Behold  me  now,  like  kniglit  indeed. 

Whose  balmed  u  ound  hath  ceas'd  to  bleed, 

Behold  me,  in  this  green  domain. 

Leading  a  palfrey  by  the  rein. 

On  which  the  fairy  lady  sat 

In  magic  talk  which  men  call  "  chat," 

Over  mead,  up  hill,  down  dale, 

While  the  sweet  thoughts  never  fail. 

Bright  as  what  we  pluck'd   twixt  whiles. 

The  mountain-ash's  thick  red  smiles  ; 

And  ay  she  laugh'd,   and  thought,  and  rode. 

And  to  blest  eyes  her  visions  shew'd 

Of  nook,  and  tow'r,  and  mountain  rare. 

Like  bosom,  making  mild  the  air  ; 

And  seats  for  poet-friend  renown'd 

Or  where  a  sire  was  duly  found 

To  watch  the  sun,  with   brow  as  even 

IMakino;  his  golden  o-rave  in  Heaven. 

And  then  to  make  romances  true. 

Before  this  Lady  open  flew 

An  orchard  gate  ;  and  lo  !  right  in. 

Where  horse's  foot  had  never  been. 

Rode  she  !     The  gard'ner,  with  a  stare    \ 

To  see  her  threat  his  lilies  fair,  V 

Uncapp'd  his  bent  old  silver  hair,  J 

And  seem'd  to  say,  "  my  lady  good 

Makes  all  things  right  in  her  sweet  mood." 

O  land  of  Druid  and  of  Bard, 

Worthy  of  bearded  Time's  regard. 
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Quick-blooded,  light-voic'd,  IjTic  Wales, 

Proud  with  mountains,  rich  with  vales, 

And  of  such  valour,  that  in  thee 

VVas  born  a  third  of  chivalry,* 

(And  is  to  come  again,  they  say. 

Blowing  its  trumpets  into  day. 

With  sudden  earthquake  from  the  ground, 

And  in  the  midst,  great  Arthur  crown'd) 

I  used  to  think  of  thee  and  thine 

As   one  of  an    old  faded   line. 

Living   in  his  hills  apart. 

Whose  pride  I  knew,  but  not  his  heart :  — 

But  now  that  I  have  seen  thy  face. 

Thy  fields,  and  ever  j'outhful  race. 

And  women's  lips  of  rosiest  word, 

So  rich  they  open  ;  and  have  heard 

The  harp  still  leaping  in  thy  halls, 

Quenchless  as   the  waterfalls, 

I  know  thee  full  of  pulse  as  strong 
As  thy  sea's  more  ancient  song. 

And  of  a  sympathy  as  wide  ; 

And  all  this  truth,  and  more  beside, 

I  should   have  known,  had  I  but  seen, 

O  Flint,    thy  little  shore ;  and  been 

Where  Truth  and  Dream  walk,  hand  in  hand, 

Bodryddan's  living  Fairy-land. 

Leigh  Huni. 

•  The  histories  of  Arthur's  Round  Tabic,  of  the  Peers  of  Charlemapnr,  and 
of  Amadis  of  (jaul,  and  his  like,  compote  the  three  great  portion-)  of  ehnalruuk 
romance. 

u  2 
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THE  OCEAN,  AT  NOON. 

Cradled  in  their  viewless  caves 

Far  away  the  winds  are  sleeping ; 
O'er  the  calm  and  glassy  waves 

Noon  his  sultry  state  is  keeping  ; 
The  boat  with  sail  hung  idly  down, 

Gone  her  streamers  airy  motion 
Unbrokenly  lies  painted  on 

The  mirror  of  a  waveless  ocean. 

Come,   O  !  come,  where  dark  and  high 

O'er  the  flood  the  rocks  are  swelling. 
Far  within  them  caverns  lie 

That  mock  the  sea-nymphs  fabled  dwelling : 
There,  my  Love,  in  gay  profusion 

Painted  shells  our  paths  are  strowing ; 
There  in  bright  and  rich  delusion 

I\Iimic  gems  are  wildly  glowing. 

Tiiere  beyond  the  day's  fierce  heat 

Gentle  gales  are  still  delaying  ; 
There  round  many  a  mossy  seat 

Alany  a  little  rill  is  playing  ; 
There  we'll  go  where  none  may  hear. 

Our  sighs  to  breathe,  our  love  to  utter, 
C>ur  vows... but  where's  the  bottled  beer 

The  sandwiches  and  bread  and  butter  ? 
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"TE^IPUS  FUGIT." 

Time  flies... it  is  his  melancholy  task 
To  bring  and  bear  away  illusive  hopes 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys  ; 
But  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied 
Discerning  IMortal  !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  Time's  eternal  blaster,  and  the  peace 
Which  the  world  wants,  will  be  for  thee  confirmed. 

1832. 


MALVOLIO. 


Thou  hast  been  very  tender  to  the  IMoon, 

!Malvolio  I  and  on  many  a  dafl^odil 

And  many  a  daisy  hast  thou  yearn'd,  until 

The  nether  jaw  quivered  with  thy  good  heart. 

But  tell  me  now,  Malvolio,  tell  me  true, 

Hast  thou  not  sometimes  driven  from  their  play 

The  village  children,  when  they  came  too  near 

Thy  study,  if  hit  ball  rais'd  shouts  around. 

Or  if  delusive  trap  shook  oflT  thy  ^luse 

Pregnant  with  wonders  for  another  age.? 

Hast  thou  sat  still  and  patient  (tho'  sore  prest 

Hearth  ward  to  stoop  and  warm  thy  blue-naild   hand) 

Lest  thou  shouldst  frighten  from  a  frosty  fare 

The  speckled  thrush,    raising  his  bill  aloft 
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To  swallow  the  red  berry  on  the  ash 
By  thy  white  window,  three  short  paces  off? 
If  this  thou  hast  done,  and  hast  done  that, 
I  do  exile  thee  from  the  Moon  twelve  whole 
Calendar  months,  debarring  thee  from  use 
Of  rose. ..bud,  blossom,  odour,  simily... 
And  furthermore  I  do  hereby  pronounce 
Divorce  between  the  nightinsale  and  thee. 


A  STANZA. 


Friendship  and  freedom  !   whisper  ye  my  name 
And  I  will  hear  it... who  am  deaf  to  fame... 
But  that  the  voice  sound  sweeter,  let  it  be 
Where  those  who  love  me  rear  my  sweetbriar  tree. 


EPITAPH. 


A  heart  there  lies  beneath  this  yew 
Frolic  and  light,  but  firm  and  true. 
Never  may  ghost  of  cat  or  dog 
Come  wandering  here  !  for  here  lies  Scrog 
And  I,  who  always  knew  his  will. 
Know  he  would  take  it  very  ill. 
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EPIGRAIvr.— By  W.  S.  L. 
TRAXSLATIOX. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

'Sly  cat,  in  youth's  and  beauty's  pride, 
In  wisdom's  and  in  strength's,  has  died  ! 
O  mortals !  by  his  fate  ye  see 
All  sutFer  one  ca/astrophe. 
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FAREWELL. 


My  heart  weeps  o'er  Bodryddan's  flowers. 
Gathered  in  bright  and  balmy  hours 

Of  pensive  thought  or  sportive  glee  ; 
Weeps,  to  collect   the  cherish t    lays 
I   redd  to  her  whose   loving  praise 

Was  worth  the  whole  world's  praise  to  me. 

Calm  happiness  !  'tis  vanished  now... 
Tho'  blossoms  wreath  the  almond  bough 
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Their  clustering  fruit  I  ne'er  shall  see. 
No  more  shall  trelliced  roses  shed 
Their  showers  of  fragrance  on  my  head, 

At  the  fond  bidding  of  the  bee. 

My  red-breast  on  our  window's  sill. 
At  earliest  dawn  may  warble  still ; 

But  who  shall  hail  his  melody  ! 
My  martlets!  o'er  your  ancient  wall 
A  change  has  past,  since  April's  call 

Ldst  wooed  you  home  so  joyously. 

Ye  storm-rent  oaks  !  ye  wizard  yews 
That  o'er  my  soul  your  spells  diffuse, 

I  leave  ye... but  'tis  God's  decree... 
Th'  Omnipotent  hath  claimed  His  own.., 
She  bade  me  sigh  His  will  be  done... 

Yet,  would  I  were,  pure  soul,  with  thee. 

1837. 


FINIS. 
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